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Hotes. 
SYDNEY, 1789-1908. 


THE recent magnificent entertainments 
at Sydney are especially interesting in con- 
nexion with the dramatic and magnificent 
rise of the city, in little more than a century, 
from an uninhabited bay to the position of 
what, from certain points of view, makes it, 
next to the metropolis, the place of the 
greatest importance in the Empire. From 
the extraordinary volumes of ‘‘ Collectanea ”’ 
formed by the Rev. Daniel Lysons, to which 
Ihave already referred (10 S. viii. 325), I 
extract the following, printed in large fair 
type in broadside form :— 

VISIT OF HOPE 

TO 
SYDNEY COVE 
NEAR 

BOTANY BAY. 
Wuere Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, 
Courts her young navies, and the storm repels ; 
High on a rock amid the troubled air 
Hope stood sublime, and wav’d her golden hair ; 
Calmed with her rosy smile the tossing deep, 
And with sweet accents charm’d the winds to sleep ; 
To each wild plain she stretch’d her snowy hand, 

igh-waving wood, and sea-encircled strand. 


“* Hear me,” she cried, ‘‘ ye rising Realms ! record 
Time’s opening scenes, and Truth’s unerring word,— 
There shall broad streets their stately walls extend, 
The circus widen, and the crescent bend ; 
There, rayed from cities o’er the cultured land, 
Shall bright canals and solid roads expand.— 
There the proud arch, colossus-like, bestride 
Yon glittering streams, and bound the chasing tide ; 
Embellish’d villas crown the landscape-scene, 
Farms wave with gold, and orchards blush 
between.— 
There shall tall spires, and dome-capt towers ascend, 
And piers and quays their massy structures blend ; 
While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 
And northern treasures dance on every tide!” 
Then ceas’d the nymph—tumultuous echoes roar, 
And Joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to shore— 
Her graceful steps descending press’d the plain, 
And Peace, and Art, and Labour, join’d her train. 

“Mr. Wedgwood, having been favoured by Sir 
Joseph Banks with a specimen of clay from Sydney 
Cove, has made a few medallions of it, representing 
Hope encouraging Art and Labour, under the in- 
fluence of Peace, to pursue the a neces- 
sary for rendering an infant colony secure and 
happy. The above verses were written by the 
author of ‘The Botanic Garden,’ to accompan 
these medallions.” —Dated in MS. at foot (in Lysons’s 
handwriting) 1789. 

Whilst to some modern ears the sonorous 
lines of Erasmus Darwin, author of ‘ The 
Botanic Garden’ and of the * Visit of Hope,’ 
may appear too highflown for the subject- 
matter, the prophetic instinct of the writer 
is surely most conspicuous and astonishing, 
and his romantic predictions have been ful- 
filled to an extent which would doubtless 
have dazzled the seer. 

The medallions mentioned at the foot of 
the poem are alluded to by Miss Meteyard 
in her ‘ Life of Josiah Wedgwood’ (ii. 567— 
568) :— 

“With the mineral [a kind of plumbago] Sir 

Joseph Banks had forwarded [in 1789] some clay 
from the same —, which upon trial Wedgwood 
found to be of excellent qual. To give proof of 
this, the idea occured to him to form from it some 
medallions, with a view to encouraging the arts, and 
to inspire hope amidst many difficulties in the 
breasts of those distant colonists.” 
Mr. F. Rathbone, the well-known authority 
on Wedgwood pottery, informs me that he 
has possessed in his time some fifteen of the 
medallions. Those made of Australian clay 
have the relief and body in the same colour. 
The blue and white ones are later, and are 
still made at Etruvia. He tells me that 
an Australian friend of his is of opinion that 
Sir Joseph Banks had little or nothing to do 
with sending the clay to Wedgwood, but 
that it came from Governor Phillip. The 
MS. date subjoined by Lysons can hardly 
be taken as authoritative. Perhaps some 
correspondent may be able to verify or 
correct it. J. Exviot HopGKIN. 
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*‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 
(See 10 S, ix. 341, 401; x. 4, 84, 182.) 


THE esteem in which the works of the 
great French poet Du Bartas were held 
by the reading public of the age of Elizabeth 
and James I. is sufficiently attested by the 
number of different translations of his writ- 
ings that issued from the press at that time, 
and by the considerable influence that they 
exercised over writers on all sorts of subjects. 
This popularity was due in no small measure 
to James himself, who, before he became 
King of England, translated and published 
as his own portions of Du Bartas’s poems. 
He also encouraged Thomas Hudson to 
translate Du Bartas’s ‘ History of Judith,’ 
and was very gracious to the poet when he 
visited his Court as ambassador from France, 
giving him a right royal welcome. 
James does not seem to have been over-kind 
or gracious to Joshua Sylvester, who per- 
formed for Du Bartas what George Chapman 
did for Homer, and whose complete transla- 
tion of Du Bartas is not only a work of great 
labour, but a really honourable and note- 
worthy addition to the literature of an age 
that produced marvels. 

‘Englands Parnassus’ reflects in a very 
fair manner the importance that was at- 
tached to the compositions of Du Bartas, for 
it gives place to quotations from the transla- 
tions of King James, Hudson, Thomas Lodge, 
and Sylvester. There are ten extracts from 
James’s poems, nine of these being from Du 
Bartas’s ‘Urania,’ and one from a poem 
entitled ‘The Phoenix.” Thomas Hudson is 
credited with fifty-two passages, forty-nine 
of which Collier has referred to ‘ Judith.’ 
Thomas Lodge makes a fifth-rate attempt 
to translate a piece of ‘The Furies,’ two lines 
of which Allot assigns to Gervase Markham, 
but which I have found in ‘ Wits Miserie ’ :-— 

‘Warre,’ p. 354. 
Under Warres brazen feete stoopes all the earth, 
His mouth a flaming brand, his voyce a thunder. 
(signed) ‘* Idem,” viz. I. Markham. 

The same lines are translated under 
Sylvester’s name, in the same section, with 
a ludicrous mistake by Allot :-— 

‘Warre,’ p. 352. 
Her brasen teeth shake al the earth asunder ; 
Her mouth a fire-brand, and her voyce a thunder, &e_ 

But it is Sylvester’s work that supplies 
the great bulk of the Du Bartas quotations, 
there being no fewer than 123 of his, a great 
number of which run into many lines, and 
being equalled in totality only by the extracts 
which Allot took from the various poems 


| 


| 


| 


But. 


of Edmund Spenser, and the ‘ Orlando 
Furioso ’ of Sir John Harington. 

Collier had a very poor opinion of Sylvester, 
but he had a still poorer knowledge of 
Sylvester’s work. He gained his knowledge 
of Sylvester in a dream; and it was by 
intuition that he was able to supply the few 
references that he appends to the Sylvester 
quotations, most of which are miserably 
out of place. 

Of the entries now traced to Sylvester 
the three following are unsigned in Allot’s. 
book. Collier credits the first one to Warner’s 
‘ Albions England,’ and the second to ‘ The 
Shipwreck of Jonas’; the other he leaves. 
without a reference, which I now supply, 
my authorities for Sylvester, as stated before, 
being the 1641 edition of his works, edited 
by the late Rev. A. B. Grosart :— 

‘Love,’ p. 226. 
The Dutch in love is proude, Italians envious, 
The French man full of mirth, the Spanyard furious, 
*The Colonies’ of Du Bartas, IL. 650-51. 
‘Of Tempests,’ p. 424. 
Now Nereus foames, and now the wrackfull wave, 


Tis naught but lightnings flashes, full of fright. 
* The Schisme,’ Il. 918-25, 
‘Of the Hebrew Tongue,’ p. 567. 
seers All haile, thou sempiternall spring 


Are open brookes, where every man might read. 
* Babylon,’ IL. 420-30. 
Now we turn to Allot’s errors of assign- 
ment. He gives one Sylvester passage to 
Thomas Kyd, and signs Sir Philip Sidney’s. 
name to three lines, as one quotation, two 
of the lines belonging to Sylvester. On 
the other hand, in two cases he mingles with 
Sylvester-signed quotations passages that 
are not Sylvester's at all. These mixed 
entries have already been dealt with. p. 
The passage signed with Thomas Kyd’s 
name is the following, which I am glad to 
have found, as it was thought to be rightly 
credited to Kyd, and might turn up some 
day in a work that could consequentlyj be 
claimed to be his, just as it was thought by 
Grosart that ‘The Tragedy of Selimus’ 
must surely be by Robert Greene, because 
Allot gave him certain passages from it. 
Allot, however, is a rotten reed to lean upon. 
‘Tyrannie,’ p. 342. 
It is an hell in hatefull vassalage, 
Under a Tyrant to consume ones age ; 
A selfe-shaven Dennis, or a Nero fell, 
Whose cursed courts with bloud and incest swell; 
An owle that flyes the light of parliaments 
And state assemblies, jealous of th’ intents 
Of private tongues, who for a pastime sets 
His peeres at oddes, and on their furie whets, 
Who neither fayth, honour, nor right respects. 
Du Bartas’s * Babylon,’ ll. 24-32. 
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Thomas Hudson’s ‘ History of Judith’ 
was bound up with all the folios of Sylvester’s 
works, but it was made plain that * Judith’ 
was Hudson’s work, and not Sylvester’s. 
Allot knew this, and hence the signatures 
in his book to quotations from that work. 
But whether or not he and Collier are correct 
in regard to the Hudson entries throughout 
is a question that one could not answer 
without a good deal of research. Knowing 
that Allot confused authors bound up in the 
same book, I suspect that some of Sylvester’s 
work has been given to Hudson. 

Sylvester retranslated Hudson’s ‘ Judith’ 
under the title of ‘ Bethulia’s Rescue,’ claim- 
ing the new work wholly for himself, although 
he was under no small debt throughout to 
Hudson, whose translation he belittles in his 
verses addressed to Queen Anne. And yet 
I have been able without difficulty to trace 
in Sylvester’s version of ‘ Judith’ many of 
the quotations assigned to Hudson by Allot, 
simply because Sylvester has adopted Hud- 
son’s own peculiar phrasing. It is strange 
that Grosart did not mention the fact that 
‘Bethulia’s Rescue’ is Hudson’s translation 
of ‘ Judith ’ rewritten. 

Cuas. CRAWFORD. 


be continued.) 


SIR WILLIAM NEVILLE HART AND 
HIS DESCENDANTS. 


AsovuT eighteen months ago, in my reply 
to a query regarding Stanhope Aspinwall, 
I gave (10 S. vi. 473) a few particulars 
of his son-in-law, William Neville Hart. 
I have since searched in vain for any con- 
nected account of the family of Hart, which 
is, I believe, still extant in the male line. 
The following details may perhaps prove 
of use to some of your readers. 

Lewis Augustus Blondeau, appointed a 
gentleman usher to George II. in 1739,* 
married Denise, née Gougeon. She is said 
to have been previously married to a Mr. 
Crowe of Kiplin, in Yorkshire, but I cannot 
trace any issue of this marriage. Her sister 
Esther Gougeon m. (?{n London, 11 June, 
1738) Daniel Cornelius de Beaufort, a 
French refugee, and was grandmother of 
Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, K.C.B. (seo 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’). There are frequent 
references to the families: of Crowe and 
Beaufort in Mrs. Griffiths’s diary. Mrs. 
Denise Blondeau m. 2ndly or 3rdly Sir 
William Hart, Kt., banker, and Sheriff of 
London, 1760-61, who d.s.p. 22 Aug., 1765 


* Gentleman’s Magazine. 


(will proved P.C.C. 3 Sept. following). 
From the records of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department in the Public Record Office 
it appears that Mrs. Denise Blondeau was 
appointed under housekeeper of St. James’s 
Palace to George II., 31 Jan., 1740/41. 
On 25 Feb., 1761, she, then Lady Hart, was. 
reappointed to the same office under 
George III. She d. at St. James’s Palace, 
6 Dec., 1793, according to The Gentleman's: 
Magazine ; but the date, 12 Dec., given in 
her granddaughter’s diary, is more probably 
correct. 

By his wife Denise, Lewis Augustus: 
Blondeau had issue: 1. William Neville 
Blondeau. 2. Lewis George Blondeau, b. 
5 April, 1744, and bapt. 2 May following.} 
3. Frederick Blondeau, b. 17 March, 1745/6,. 
and bapt. 5 May following.t The eldest 
son, William Neville (Nevil) Blondeau,. 
banker, of Pall Mall, assumed by private 
Act of Parliament, 22 March, 1765, the 
surname of Hart instead of Blondeau ; 
b. 27 Dec., 1741, and bapt. 14 Jan. follow- 
ingt; M.P. for Stafford, 1770-74; Hon. 
D.C.L. Oxford, 8 July, 1773; Knight of 
the Order of St. Stanislaus, 27 Dec., 1794, 
and sometime Chamberlain to Stanislaus: 
Augustus, King of Poland. Nicholas Carlisle 
in his ‘Foreign Orders of Knighthood’ 
(London, 1839) states that in October, 1795, 
Sir William Neville Hart, after his return 
to England, received a letter from the 
Duke of Portland, then Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, notifying to 
him his sovereign’s permission “to assume 
and bear the title of Knight of ‘The 
Order of Saint Stanislaus,’ and to wear 
the insignia appertaining to the same.” 
This is confirmed by his grandson, H. C. 
Hart (2 S. vi. 162), who gives the text of 
Sir W. N. Hart’s diploma as a knight of 
St. Stanislaus. Sir William m. Ist, 7 Jan., 
1765,¢ Elizabeth (then under age), dau. 
of Cesar Hawkins (cr. a baronet 25 July, 
1778), Serjeant-Surgeon to the King, and 
surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. She 
d. 30 Oct., 1766.* He m. 2ndly, 6 Oct., 
1767,¢ Elizabeth, dau. of Stanhope Aspin- 
wall (see 2 8S. vi. 534; 10S. vi. 409, 473), 
and by her (who d. in 1783*) had issue two- 
sons and four daughters :— 

1. William Stanhope Hart, b. 17 Oct.,. 
1769, and bapt. 14 Nov. followingt; d. in 
his father’s lifetime. 

2. William Nevil (Neville) Hart, some- 
time captain in the 79th Cameron High- 
landers, b. 19 July, 1772, and bapt. 12 Aug. . 


+ Registers of St. James’s Church, Westminster. 
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following} ; m. 11 Feb., 1806,{ Mary, dau. 
of Thomas Miller of Iford, in Essex (?), 
by Sarah his wife, dau. of John Bland. 
He d. at Acton, 5 June, 1815,|| having had 
issue (with two daughters, Louisa Andrews 
and Ellen Theophila) a son, the Rev. 
Henry Cornelius Hart, curate of Charrington 
{? Cherington), near Tetbury, in 1850. 
‘The particulars of Capt. Hart’s wife and the 
names of his children are taken from 
vol. xxxviii. pp. 426-9, of the Harl. Soc. 
publications (1895). Only the date of his 
marriage to Miss Miller is given in his 
sister’s diary. 

1. Elizabeth Hart, b. 28 Aug., 1768, and 
bapt. 28 Sept. followingf; m. 4 June, 
1787}, John Griffiths, eldest surviving son 
of the Rev. John Griffiths, of Chiswick, 
Middlesex. She d. 16 April, 1824,¢ leaving 
issue, and was buried at Charmouth, Dorset 
(M.I.).. Her husband, John Griffiths, sur- 
geon to the Queen’s Household, 6 Dec., 
1792-1818, and surgeon to St. George's 
Hospital, 1796-1822, was appointed surgeon 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, 11 Nov., 
1814 (see the original account books of the 
‘Treasurers of Queen Charlotte, 1793-1817, 
preserved at the British Museum, and entries 
in his wife’s diary). He d. 17 Sept., 1822, 
in his 68th year, and was buried at Char- 
mouth (M.I.). 

2. Louisa Alexandrina Hart, b. 20 Dec., 
1770, and bapt. 7 Jan. followingy; m. at 
Chichester, 25 June, 1793,| George Lyon, 
sometime Lieut.-Col. 11th Light Dragoons, 
who d. 1 Nov., 1823.|| She d. in London, 
18 Oct., 1833,|| having had (with other issue, 
who d. young) two sons, (1) George Francis 
Lyon, b. at Chichester, 23 Jan., 1796}; (2) 
John Lyon, b. at Chichester, 6 June, 1805. 
‘The elder son, Capt. George Francis Lyon, 
R.N., the well-known traveller and navigator, 
m. at Thames Ditton, 5 Sept., 1825,|| Lucy 
Louisa, younger dau. of Lord Edward 
FitzGerald by Pamela his wife. He d. at 
sea, 8 Oct., 1832.9 

3. Sophia Hart, b. 11 Nov., 1773, and 
bapt. 13 Dec. followingt; m. 14 Dec., 
1795, Richard Newton Bennett. She d. 
in Ireland, Oct., 1833,{ having had (with 
two daughters, Sophia and Elizabeth, and 
possibly other issue) a son, Richard Francis 
Bennett, b. in Dublin, 18 Nov., 18 08.+ 


+ From the original Gay of Elizabeth (née Hart), 
wife of John Griffiths. After her death in 1824, 
the diary was continued for many years by one or 
other of her daughters. 

|| See Gent. Mag. and Mrs. Griffiths’s diary. 

G Notices in Gen’. Mag., April, 1833, and 


4. Caroline Frances Hart, b. 1 Feb., 1775, 
and bapt. 2 March followingt ; m. 7 June, 
1796,t at St. George’s Church, Hanover 
Square, Charles Griffiths, third surviving 
son of the Rev. John Griffiths of Chiswick. 
She d. at Bristol, 19 Aug., 1821, leaving 
issue. Charles Griffiths (foster-brother to 
the Duke of York, 2nd son of George III.), 
a lieutenant-general in the army, and some- 
time Lieut.-Col. llth Regt. of Foot, was 
Captain of Yarmouth Castle, Isle of Wight, 
25 May, 1820, until his death. He d. in 
London, 31 May, 1829, in his 66th year. 

Sir William Neville Hart d. at Inverary 
Castle, Scotland, 23 Oct., 1804.|| 
FREDERICK CoPLAND-GRIFFITHS. 


Wuarr.”—The editors of the ‘ N.E.D,’ 
will be glad, I think, of the following note. 

The sole reference which Stratmann gives 
to prove the existence of the word wharf 
in Middle English is to Robert of Brunne’s 
translation of Langtoft, ed. Hearne, p. 310. 
The passage contains a reference to ‘* Brother- 
ton on wherfe.” I take it to be obvious 
that the reference is really to ‘‘ Brotherton 
on the river Wharfe” in Yorkshire. As a 
fact, Brotherton is not on the Wharfe, but 
it is only some nine miles south of it, so 
that the indication of locality is practically 
sufficient. 

This being so, away goes the sole reference, 
as indicated above. I beg leave to substitute 
for it the following instances. Three occur 
in the ‘Liber Custumarum’: at p. 62, 
‘“*La rue de Thamise, ne le Wherf”; at 
p- 150, ““en Famise a Wodewharfe’’; at 
p- 447, ‘“Seint Botulph Wharfe.” And at 
least two in the ‘ Liber Albus’: at p. 690, 
Fysshwharfe”; and at p. 730, “ Wol- 
wharfe.”’ Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Huperr A. Hotpen: Henry HoLpen.— 
In the life of Hubert Ashton Holden pub- 
lished in the ‘ D.N.B.’ Supplement C. E. H. 
states that he published in collaboration 
with R. D. Archer-Hind the ‘Sabrine 
Corolla,’ 1850; 4th ed. 1890.” Without 
following up all the errors packed into this 
statement, it is sufficient to point out that 
it was H. A. Holden’s cousin, Henry Holden 
of Durham, an old Salopian, who edited the 
* Sabrinze Corolla.’ T. NICKLIN. 

Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


““SANTAPEE,” GuIANA TeRM.—In_ the 
Demerara Daily Argosy of 2 August there 
is a long and exhaustive article (two columns) 
on the “ santapee,” which is the well-known 
term in British Guiana for the class known 
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here as “‘ hooligans.” I place this on record 
as during the last five years the class has 
leapt into prominence, and justified the em- 
ployment of two city magistrates. At any 
rate, the term should be of interest to philolo- 
gists and lexicographers. “‘Santapee”’ is 
the Creole pronunciation of ‘“ centipede.” 
The ‘‘centipede”’ has been defined as a 
youth (say) under thirty years of age who 
** pursues the occupation of idleness with an 
interminable industry.”” A gang of “ centi- 
pedes ” for a consideration will waylay and 
assault and beat any one. There is a street 
ditty which says that 

Man santapee bad, 
but 

Oman santapee wussa bad, 
i.e., the female “ centipede”’ is worse than 
the male. JAMES Pratt, Jun. 


SNAKES DRINKING Mitx.—In the preface 
to ‘ Vikram and the Vampire,’ Sir Richard 
Burton said, in 1870, ‘‘ The learned and still 
living Mgr. Gaume (‘Traité du Saint- 
Esprit,” p. 81) joins Camerarius in the belief 
that serpents bite women rather than men.”’ 
I cannot at present either hunt up the 
theological treatise or find out which of the 
learned Camerarius family Mgr. Gaume 
quoted with approval. Perhaps some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able and inclined to 
do so; for the fables (the ancient ones at 
least) about snakes are an_ interesting 
department of folk-lore, and they are often 
worth recording. For instance, a very 
intelligent elderly Provengal peasant, on 
my asking him whether he had ever known 
snakes to suck milch cattle, assured me 
not only that they did so, but also that they 
would rob women of their milk if they got 
the opportunity. He knew of a woman 
whose infant was failing for want of the 
maternal milk, and the lack of it was ex- 
plained when one of the household, rising 
very early one morning, saw a large snake 
coming down a vine-stock which reached 
to the open window of the woman’s bed- 
room. The snake was killed, and dis- 
covered to be gorged with milk. I found 
that this idea of snakes sucking nursing- 
mothers is commonly believed in Provence. 


water eagerly when offered immediately 
afterwards. The idea that snakes are 
fond of milk arose probably from the custom 
of Indians to put some milk or other such 
offering near a hole in their garden where 
a cobra lives. This snake is respected ; 
it is useful, as it lives principally on rats ; 
it never molests folk; and it is most rare 
for any accident to occur from it. The 
milk is put as an offering, and it is no more 
expected that the cobra will drink it than 
that the rice and other food brought by 
pious Burmans to a pagoda, and placed 
on one of the altars round it, will be eaten 
by Buddha or the Nats. 
Much snake-lore has doubtless been 
brought from the East by gipsies, originally 
an Indian tribe. George Borrow probably 
heard many snake-stories from his gipsy 
friends, and this may have led him to say 
(‘ Lavengro,’ chap. iv.) that when a boy 
he was in the habit of feeding a viper with 
milk, whence he got the name of Sapengro 
(cf. Indian *‘ Serpendren,”’ snake-man). Per- 
haps he thought he had done so. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
[Sir Conan Doyle in ‘ The Speckled Band,’ one of 
the Sherlock Holmes series, represents a snake as- 
attracted by milk.] 


SHERLOCK: THE NameE.—As to the origin 
of this name, Canon Bardsley, in his ‘History 
of Surnames,’ suggests, with a query, ‘“‘ with 
shorn locks”’ ; but the rare word sherlokked 
occurs in Wright-Wiilcker’s ‘ Vocabularies,” 
586/20, as the equivalent of M. Lat. Gerlinus, 
with the addition “et dicitur de equo.” 
I have not present access to Du Cange for 


the exact definition of ‘‘ Gerlinus.” 
H. 


“Motte”: “Mor.” — This American 
word for a clump of trees is thought by the 
editors of the *N.E.D.’ to be apparently 
a special use of the French motte, a mound. 
This seems very improbable. It is, I submit, 
the same word as mote, Old Eng. mot, a spot, 
speck, or blemish—a clump of trees being 
regarded as a dark patch or stain on the 
face of the landscape. The ‘ Guide to the 
Lakes,’ 1780, notes that “a single tree often 
looks like a blot, and a plantation like a daub’” 


The modern Anglo-Indian stories of (p. 27 i 
2 : p. 274). A perfect analogy is presented 
— when about to bite Englishmen, by the Italian macchia, a wood, Corsican 
eing enticed from their intended victims | paguis, a clump of bushes or thicket (see 
by a proffered saucer of milk are perfect | p. Mérimée, ‘ Colomba,’ chap. ii.), both from 
fables—mere stories for griffins and sensa-| Lat, macula, aspot. Florio gives :— 


tional magazines. I have often offered 


“ Macchia, any kind of spot, speckle, staine or 


~~ to — Indian and English ; but blemish. Also a brake of briers, a firzie place, a 
it has always been refused, though some- | thicket of brambles or briers, a place full of bushes 


times the snake was so thirsty as to drink | or shrubs.” 
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In a newspaper extract which I made many 
years ago the writer says :— 

‘Looking from the top of Lucretilis, one com- 
prehended the appropriateness of the Italian term 
macchia to signity a forest. Macchia means a stain. 
And the dark patches of forest seem in the brilliant 
Italian light exactly like so many dark stains on 
the face of the landscape.” 

We may perhaps compare oziXos, a blot 
or stain, used for a rock in St. Jude, 12, as 
if a blemish on the face of the sea (but see 
Lightfoot, ‘ Revision of the New Testament,’ 
p. 137). Somewhat similarly “spot,” a place 
or site, is only an extended use of “spot,” 
@ stain. A. SuryTHE PALMER. 


Birth ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The announce- 
ments of births in the newspapers are taking 
a new form. Instead of ‘‘ the wife of John 
Smith, of a son,’ we now read “to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith, a son.’? But the old 
is better, the bearing (whence the “ birth ni) 
being the woman’s work. W. C. B. 


Queries. 


_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
Yormation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


STAFFORDSHIRE M.P.s. 


I am anxious to obtain biographical and 
other details relative (1) to any M.P. for the 
county of Stafford, and for any borough 
within its area ; (2) to any person, connected 
by birth or otherwise with the county, who 
may have represented places or counties 
outside Staffordshire. 

I subjoin the representation up to the 
Parliament held in ** York, 14 Nov., 1322, 
the sixteenth year of King Edward II.,” 
and shall be obliged by receiving anything 
relative thereto. Replies should be sent 
to me direct. R. Sims. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, Statfs. 

List of Members of Parliament for Staffordshire, of 
places therein, and of Staffordshire Persons 
—* been elected for other Counties and 

aces. 


Parliament assembled at Westminster, 15 July, 


Johannes de Pateshull.—Bucks. 
Willielmus de Staftf.—Staffs. 
Willielmus de Mere.—Staffs. 
Westminster, 13, and prorogation 27, Nov., 1295. 
Henricus de 
Richardus Caverswall.—Statftfs. 
Willielmus Ryner.— Stafford Borough. 
Johannes Beton.—Stafford Bor. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 3 Nov, 1296, 24 Edw. I.—No 


returns. 


London, 6 Oct., 1297, 25 Edw. I—No returns for 
Staffs. 


York, 25 May, 1298, 26 Edw. I. 
Willielmus de Stafford.—Staffs. 
Henricus Mauveysin.—Stafts. 
No returns for Stafford Bor. 
Westminster, 6 March, 1299/1300, 28 Edw. I. 
Radulphus Basset.—Staffs. 
Henricus Mauvesysin.—Staffs. 
York, 20 May, 1300, 28 Edw. I.—No returns for 


taffs. 

Lincoln, 20 Jan., 1300/1, 29 Edw. I. 

Radulphus Basset de Sapecote.—Staffs. 
Henricus Mauvesysin.—NStatts. 

Ricardus fil’ Rogeri de Stafford.—Stafford Bor. 
Ricardus de Newport.—Staftford Bor. 

London, 29 Sept., by —— to Westminster, 
14 Oct., 1302, 30 Edw. I. 

Henricus de Creswell.—Staffs. 
Willielmus Tromewyne.—Staffs. 

Westminster, 16 Feb., by prorogation to 28 Feb., 
1304/5, 33 Edw. I. 

Willielmus Tromwyne.—Statts. 
Philippus de Barynton.—Staffs. 
Johannes fil’ Willielmi de Pikstok.—Stafford Bor. 
Philippus de Orfevere.—Statford Bor. 
Henricus Bagod.—Coventry. 

Westminster, 30 May, 1306, 34 Edw. I. 
Willielmus de Statford.—Staffs. 
Willielmus de Mere.—Stafis. 
Philippus de Orfevre.—Stafford Bor. 
Henricus Bagot.—Coventry. 

Carlisle, 20 Jan., 1306/7, 35 Edw. I. 
Robertus de Staundon.—Stafis. 
Robertus de Ditton.—Staffs. 

Northampton, 13 Oct., 1307, 1 Edw. II. 
Simon de Stafford.—Shrewsbury. 
Willielmus de Stafford.—Staffs. 
Willielmus de Mere.—Staffs. 
Philippus de Orfevre.—Stafford Bor. 
Simon de Newport.—Stafford Bor. 

Westminster, 3 March, 1307/8, 1 Edw. II. —No 
return for Staffs. 

Westminster, 27 Ap., 1309, 2 Edw. IT. 

Robertus de Dutton.—Staffs. 
Robertus de Tok’.—Staffs. 
Willielmus Reyner.—Stafford Bor. 
Simon de Stafford.—Stafford Bor. 

London, 8 —. 1311, 5 Edw. II. 
Willielmus de Staftord.—Staffs. 
Robertus Tok’.—Stafts. 

Willielmus de Wolaston.—Stafford Bor. 
Nicolaus le Barber.—Stafford Bor. 

Resummoned (after prorogation) to meet at West- 

minster 12 Nov., 1311, 5 Edw. II. 
Same again. 

Westminster, 13 Feb., 1311/12, but revoked before 
the Return, 5 Edw. {I.-No returns except 
for Cornwall. 

Lincoln, 23 July, by ag at Westminster, 
20 Aug., 1312, 6 Edw. II. 

Radulphus atte Wode.—Bridgewater. 
Rogerus Trumwyne.—Statts. 
Robertus Tok.—Staffs. 

Willielmus Reyner.—Stafford Bor. 
Johannes de London.—Stafford Bor. 

Westminster, 18 March, 1312/13, 6 Edw. II. 

Hugo de Draycote.—IIchester. 
Rogerus Trumwyne.—Staffs. 
Robertus de Bures.—Staffs. 
Willielmus Reyner.— Stafford Bor. 
Johannes le Mareschal, Stafford Bor. 
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Westminster, 8 July, 1313, 7 Edw. II. 

Rogerus Trumwyne.—NStafis. 

Robertus de Bures.—Stafts. 

Johannes de London’ de Staff —Stafford Bor. 

Simon Trumwyne.—Staffo or. 

Johannes fil’ Roberti de Lych’.—Lichfield. 

Adam le Parmenter.—Lichtfield. 
Westminster, 23 Sept., 1313, 7 Edw. IL 

Hugo de Draycote.—Ilchester. 

Willielmus de Stafford.Staffs. 

Ricardus de Caverswall.—Staffs. 

Johannes le Mareschal.—Stattord Bor. 

Willielmus de Reiner.—Stafford Bor. 
{Willielmus fil’ Johannis le Mareschal was M.P. for 

St. Albans, 1314/15. 

Westminster, 21 Ap., 1314, 7 Edw. II.—No returns 
for Staffs. 

York, 9Sept., 1314, 7 Edw. II.—No returns for Staffs. 

Westminster, 20 Jan., 1314/15, 8 Edw. IL. 

Robertus de Docton’ (Dutton).—Staffs. 
Johannis de Perton.—Staffs. 
Simon de Melewyo.—Stafford Bor. 
Johannes de Somenour.—Statford Bor. 
Johannes atte Wode.—Worcester city. 
Lincoln, 27 Jan., 1315/16, 9 Edw. II. 
Willielmus Trumwyne.—Staftfs. 
Robertus de Tok.—Staffs. 

N,B. Two knights were summoned from each 
county to meet at Westminster, on certain 
days — = Ap. opel = May, 1316, con- 
cerning Perambulations of Forests, 9 Edw. II. 

Thomas le Rous.—Staffs. 

.B. Two knights for same to meet at Lir 
29 July, 1316. 
Johannis Basset.—Rutland. 
Thomas le Rous, Miles.—Staffs. 
Willielmus Trumwyne.—Staffs. 

Lincoln, 27 Jan., by prorogation to 12 March and 
to 19th June, 1318, finally revoked—on account 
of the invasion by the Scots—before the 
Return.—Returns for Devon and Wilts only. 

York, 20 Oct., 1318, 12 Edw. IT. 

Willielmus de Stafford, Miles.—Staffs. 
Robertus de Grendon.—Stafts. 
Ricardus Sabyn.—Stafford Bor. 
Johannes le Somenour.—Stafford Bor. 
York, 6 May, 1319, 12 Edw. IT. 
Radulphus de Rolleston.—Staffs. 
Robertus de Dutton.—Staffs. 
Simon de Mulewych (Milwich).—Stafford Bor. 
Johannes de Hughtesdon.—Stafford Bor. 

Westminster, 6 Oct., 1320, 14 Edw. IL. 

Robertus Touk (Tok), Miles.—Derbyshire. 

Robertus de Grendon.—Staffs. 

Johannes de Hynkeleye.—Statffs. 

Johannes Pykestok.—Stafford Bor. 

Ricardus Sabyn.—Stafford Bor. 
Westminster, 15 July, 1321, 15 Edw. IL 

Johannes de Hampton.—Rochester. 

Hugo de Draycote.—II chester. 

Robertus Tok.—Stafts. 

Robertus de Dutton.—Staffs. 

Ricardus Sabyn.—Stafford Bor. 

Simon le Melewych (Milwich).—Stafford Bor. 

York, 2 May, 1322, 15 Ed. IL. 

Johannes Parles.—Colchester. 
Johannes Hampton.—Leominster. 
Radulphus Bagod.—Northants. 
Johannes de Swynnerton.—Staffs. 
Henricus de Bysshebury.—Staffs. 


Ripon, afterwards altered to York, 14 Nov., 1322, 
16 Edw. II 


Hugo de Draicote.—Ilchester. 

Johannes Gyffard.—Staffs. 

Philippus de Somervill.—Staffs. 
Johannes de Hughtesdon.—NStafford Bor. 
Simon de Melewych.—Stafford Bor. 
Johannes de Ocleye.—Worcester Co. 


‘THE ANGLER’s ComMPaNion.’—A friend 
has favoured me with the loan of an angling 
relic of considerable value and interest to 
Waltonians. It has been in his family for 
many years, and he believes it came down 
to him from his great-grandfather. 

It is a large cream silk handkerchief, 
measuring 3 ft. by 2ft. 9in., and has been 
carefully repaired in places where time or 
moth has injured it. Running round it is 
an inch-and-a-half border, divided into 
oblong compartments. At the foot—in large 
letters—is the title ‘ The Angler’s Companion’ 
(sine n. et l.), flanked with some bars from 
the air of ‘The Angler’s Song.’ Continuing 
the border on the left side are five instruc- 
tions under “ Flies”; five under ‘‘ Pastes,”’ 
extending to the top ; seven under “ Worms” 
and eight down the right side under ‘‘Fishes 
and Insects.’”’ In the centre of the hand- 
kerchief is a portrait of Izaak Walton (giving 
dates of birth and death) against a back- 
ground of foliage, and high up a large urn 
on which are the words “ Piscato[ribus] 
Sacrum”; along the bottom is arranged 
fishing tackle. The remainder of the body 
of the handkerchief is filled up with about 
two dozen ovals, on which are printed pic- 
tures of various freshwater fish, in each case 
giving the months to fish and the bait to 
use for each sort of fish as well as the kind 
of rivers where they are to be found, also 
numbers referring to the meticulous instruc- 
tions in the border. The whole is printed 
in a light brown. 

I have consulted the best edition of 
Westwood and Satchell’s ‘ Bibliotheca Pis- 
catoria ’ and other authorities without finding 
any reference to this silk broadside, although 
a paper broadside called * The Angler’s Assist- 
ant’ is duly described. 

The general character of the type and the 
pictures of fish, &c., induce me to think it 
may date back to the Johnsonian period, 
when the great doctor revived an interest 
in Walton’s writings, and his contemporaries 
the Rev. Moses Browne and Sir John Hawkins 
piously reprinted ‘The Compleat Angler.’ 
I should like to learn something about it, 
and to know whether other examples have 
survived. C. ELKIN MATHEWS. 

Chorley Wood, Herts. 
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Dotty Monror.—I should be much 
obliged for some brief particulars of the 
parentage of this celebrated Irish beauty. 

RicHarRD LINN. 

Worcester Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Frencu GAzeTTeE.—To what publication 
is the reference in the note in Scott’s ‘ Mar- 
mion,’ in which, in speaking of the death 
of King James, Scott says: ‘‘‘He was 
killed,” says the curious French Gazette, 
‘within a lance’s length of the Earl of 
Surrey’ ” ? HENRY LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 


‘GINEVRA.’—Mr. W. M. Rossetti in a 
note to Shelley’s fragmentary poem called 
‘Ginevra’ (vol. iii. p. 419 of his ed. of 
Shelley’s works) says: ‘In 1546 a comedy 
on the subject was acted, named ‘ Ginevra, 
morta dal Campagnile, la quale, sendo morta 
e sotterata, resuscita.’ ”’ 

For literary purposes I shall be glad if 
any reader can give me information as to 
this play and its author, and tell me in what 
collection of plays (if any) it occurs. I may 
mention that Mr. Rossetti is unable to give 
me any further information than is furnished 
by his note. 

If desired, replies may be sent direct. 

A. CoLLINGwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER Hawkins, Br.— Can 
any reader tell me where I can find an 
engraved or other portrait of this gentleman ? 
He died at Trewithen, Cornwall, 6 April, 
1829. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


WorroN AND THE EvELYNS.—Who was 
the “Owen,” a“ great rich man,” of whom 
John Evelyn’s grandfather, the powder- 
maker, bought Wotton ? W. W. W. 


CROMWELL AND THE 117TH 
Carlyle, writing about the battle of Dunbar, 
says :— 

“The Lord General made a halt, says Hodgson, 
and sang the 117th Psalm, till our horse could 
— for the chase. Hundred and Seventeenth 

salm, at the foot of the Doon Hill; there we 
uplift it to the tune of Bangor, or some still higher 
<a and roll it strong and great against the 
sky :— 

O give ye praise unto the Lord, 
All nat-ions that be ; 
Likewise, ye people, all accord 
His praise to magnify ! 
Is Carlyle right in giving the Metrical Version 
of the Psalm as the one used by Cromwell ? 
and has the tune to which he sang it never 
been verified ? CROMRAN. 


Anna, A Pxrace-Name. — At Jedburgh, 
Kelso, and Melrose, in Roxburghshire, there 
is a piece of flat meadow land on the bank 
of the river. This land is termed the 
Anna” or Ana.’ I think in each case 
it is the property of the town. What is the 
derivation of the word ? Is this place-name 
extant elsewhere ? G. W-n. 

Oxford. 

AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Who 
is the author of verses named ‘ Achieve- 
ment’? The first is as follows :— 

I cannot see the veiled face of Success ; 
My weary efforts in the shadow lurk ; 
I cannot guess reward beyond the stress— 
But I can work. 


Can any of your readers give me the origin 
of the following quotations ? 

1. Habacuc est capable de tout. 

2. The greatest King of England was born not 
at Windsor, but at Huntingdon. Ts 


“VittE oF Sarre.’—This inscription 
appears upon the side of “The Ning’s 
Head Half-Way House” at the village of 
Sarre, in Thanet. Is not the employment 
of the word ville”? rather unusual? Per- 
haps readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ can mention other 
instances. CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


OvLps IRELAND.—Were there Oulds 
in Ireland in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? CELT. 


St. Gopwatp.—Is anything known about 
this saint ? A church in the parish of Stoke 
Prior, Worcestershire, is to 


Oxpest INHABITED HovsE IN SCOTLAND. 
—The honour of being the most ancient 
inhabited house in Scotland has _ been 
claimed for Dunvegan Castle in Skye, for 
Castlecary Castle near Cumbernauld, and, 
I think, for Dunnottar Castle. Has it ever 
been definitely decided to which of the three 
the true honour belongs ? 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


Sir Henry Hype.—There is a monument 
to Sir Henry Hyde in Salisbury Cathedral, 
which states that he was Consul for about 
sixteen years in Morea, where he founded 
a church, and Ambassador of Charles Il. 
to the Turkish Emperor, and that he was 
treacherously delivered into the hands of his 
inveterate enemies, then sitting in Council 
at Westminster, and beheaded 4 March, 
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1650. According to a quotation in Harris’s 
‘Salisbury Epitaphs’ from ‘ The Lives and 
Writings of Charles J., Oliver Cromwell,’ 
&e., by William Harris of Salisbury, 
“ the Ottoman Court, fora little money, barbarously 
delivered up the Ambassador, Henry Hyde, an 
accomplished gentleman, into the hands of the 
retended Parliament, who being brought over to 
ngland, for his unblemished loyalty, without any 
retence of ancient Jaw, was beheaded before the 
in London.” 
Where is his history recorded ? The only 
mention of him in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ is at p. 366, vol. xxviii., where 
he is referred to as “ a brother of Alexander 
Hyde, who accompanied Charles IT. to the 
Continent, and was beheaded in London 
in 1651.” But if Sir Henry Hyde was 
delivered over to the Parliament by the Otto- 
man Court, he can hardly have been on the 
Continent with Charles II. It is also stated 
by Harris that he was tried at the same time 
as the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, 
and Lord Capel: they were executed at 
Westminster 9 March, 1649/50, and Hyde 
nearly a year later. 

Sir Henry Hyde was one of the eleven 
sons of Sir Laurence Hyde (who was Attorney- 
General to Queen Anne, wife of James I.) 
and Barbara Castilian, his wife. Sir Lau- 
rence Hyde was a son of Laurence Hyde of 
West Hatch, Wilts, and elder brother of 
Henry Hyde, the father of Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, who was, therefore, a first 
cousin of Sir Henry Hyde and his ten brothers, 
amongst whom were Sir Robert Hyde (Lord 
Chief Justice) ; Alexander, Bishop of Salis- 
bury ; Sir Frederick, Chief Justice of South 
Wales: and James, Principal of Magdalen 
Hall, mentioned in Evelyn’s diary. 

Salisbury. 


CRABBLE, A PLAcE-NAaME.—There is on the 
western outskirts of Dover a hamlet called 
Crabble. I have searched in vain for the 
derivation of the name. Can any reader 
suggest its derivation, or say if there is any 
other place so named ? 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 


In Hanpwritine: LArGE-TExt 
W anp Lona S.—-The August number of 
The Bibliophile contains a second interesting 
article by Mr. Harold F. B. Wheeler on Napo- 
leon caricatures. The author proves that 
he is not a person of great age by writing, 
as to ‘ Jack Junk’s New Jester’ (p. 311) :-— 

“ With the engraver’s usual disregard for spelling, 
—e ‘tow’ is spelt ‘ton’ in the title of the 
picture. 


Reference to the reproduction (p. 512) shows 
a distinct “tow” ; but the w is of the form 
of a colligated nv, with which I was familiar 
some forty years ago in “ large-text”’ copies, 
but not, so far as I remember, in other hands. 
Can the date of its final disappearance be 
ascertained ? 

In a proof the other day I came upon 
the strange word papport ’’—evidence that 
the compositor had been educated since the 
practical disuse of “‘long s.”° It would be 
interesting to .know to what extent it yet 
survives. Old-fashioned people still use it 
in one case, at any rate—in the word 
‘* Messrs.’ in the address of a letter; and I 
must plead guilty to using it (though I have 
not completed my fifth decade) in such words 
as possession’ and “‘ profession.”” In the 
former case, I venture to think it looks better. 


[The survival of the long s in printing was dis- 
cussed so recently as 10S. viii. 205, 258, 372.] 


“CRIPPLE CARRYING.”—I find on exa- 
mining the church books of this parish 
considerable sums allotted to the above 
purpose—as much as 15/. at atime. Does it 
mean the removal of vagrants, “‘ foreigners,” 
&c., from the parish, or the passing along 
the Western road disabled soldiers and 
sailors ? FREDERIC TURNER. 

Egham. 


Howr=RusseEtt.—I should be greatly 
obliged if any of your readers could tell me 
where I can find a note on the family of 
Howe showing a Howe-Russell marriage, 
and also describing one member of the family 
as of Havering, Essex. I found this some 
years ago, but have lost the reference, and 
am unable to trace it. F. H. 

6, Wellington Square, S.W. 

VorEepa, Roman Town.—The late Rev. 
John Brunskill in a paper on ‘ Ormshed 
{Ormside] and its Church,’ communicated 
to the Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian Society on 20 June, 1900, writes :— 

‘<The ruined Roman town of Voreda in Plumpton, 
rushed by a Northern raid, and buried by Nature’s 
greenery in the then desolate Inglewood Forest, 
remains an_ historic mine still awaiting reverent 
excavation.” 

Has this work ever been undertaken, and 
with what results? Where can further 
information on this station be met with ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 

Mrs. Conwat Hackert.—Information is 
wanted as to this lady, whose portrait I have 
—a mezzotint, about 200 years old, by 
I. Smith after F. Riley. R. L. Moreton. 
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PLANE SAILING ”’ OR PLAIN SAILING.”’ 
—When one wishes to indicate a course 
of action lying before one without difficulty 
or obstruction of any kind, which is the 
correct expression, “plane sailing’ or 
** plain sailing ” ? F. DE i. L. 


Replies. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
QUOTATIONS. 


(10 S. x. 127.) 


l. Ir by ‘ Antiparistasis’’ is meant 
antiperistasis (=‘* opposition or contrast of 
circumstances,” &e.), see the ‘N.E.D.’ 
under the latter word. 

3. ‘* Fluctum enim totius Barbarie,”’ &c. 
— is from Cicero, ‘ Epp. ad Atticum,’ vii. 
11, 3. 

10. ‘‘ Like the Scythian Ateas,” &c. See 
Plutarch, ‘‘ Non posse suaviter vivi secun- 
dum Epicurum,”’ p. 1095. 

11. See Cicero, ‘ De Divinatione,’ ii. 148. 
The passage runs thus: ‘ Esse prestantem 
aliquam eternamque naturam, et eam 
suspiciendam admirandamque hominum 
generi ordo rerum celestium cogit con- 
fiteri.”’ 

17. Petrus Angelius is the latinized name 
of Petro Angelio or degli Angeli, an Italian 
humanist of the sixteenth century, who 
was born at Barga (hence called Bargeus) 
in 1517, and died at Pisa in 1596. The 
quotation beginning “Quos India pascit 
onagros’”’ is from the second book of his 
“ Cynegetica ’ (written in six books), ll. 284-8, 
p-. 39 in the 1568 edition of ‘ Petri Angelii 
Bargei Poemata Omnia’ (Florence, apud 
Juntas). 

18. “ At sonitu ingenti,” &c., is from 
ll. 733-41 of the third book of the ‘ Cyne- 
getica’ (p. 90 ed. cit.). The quotation has 
been very much mangled. ‘“ Cornua’’ in 
the second line should be cornea ; ‘“‘ fugiere ”’ 
should be fugere; ‘‘cervo”’ in the third 
should be cervos; ‘“‘albo”’ in the fourth 
should be alba; ‘‘ densantur”’ in the fifth 
densentur ; “‘ teenia’”’ in the seventh should 
be tenia, and the line should close with 
a semicolon. ‘‘ Linda” in the next line 
should be Linea, and ‘‘ comitantur ”’ should 
be comitatur. 

19. “Ergo ubi lapsa jacent.” These 
“‘facetious verses’’ are from the same 
poem (lib. iv. 724-35, pp. 120, 121). These 
lines too have suffered in quotation. ‘‘Quis- 
que ” in]. 1 should be queque, and “‘ pomas ”” 
should be poma, ‘‘ Leeti”’ in 1. 2 should be 


leti; ‘‘Exportent” in 1. 4 should be 
exportant,;, and there should be no stop 
at the end of |. 9, and no query at the end 
of the extract. 

20. See Ovid, ‘ Ars Amoris,’ ii. 317. 

22. The reference to Quintus Curtius is 
V. 4. 9. The words in Vogel’s text (1880) 
are: ‘‘ Regio non alia tota Asia salubrior 
habetur: temperat celum hine perpetuum 
jugum opacum et umbrosum, quod estu 
levat, illine mare adiunctum, quod modico 
tepore terras fovet.” 

26. This sentence is not given under 
Adspectus in Fiigner’s ‘ Lexicon Livianum.’ 

34. These lines are not Seneca’s. They 
occur in the anonymous tragedy of ‘Octavia,’ 
433-5, and are given thus in Peiper and 
Richter’s edition (1802) of Seneca :— 

Turpi libido venere dominatur potens 
Luxuria victrix orbis immensas opes 
Iam pridem avaris manibus, ut perdat, rapit. 

36. See Ovid, ‘ Met,’ ii. 133 :— 

Hac sit iter: manifesta rotz vestigia cernes. 

T regret that absence from my own library 
prevents me from supplying further refer- 
ences. Epwarp BENSsLY. 
Haus Schellenburg, Marburg. 


1. Antiperistasis=either “a surrounding 
so as to compress”’ or ‘‘a reciprocal replace- 
ment” of two substances. Antiparastasis= 
‘**a counter-objection”’ (a figure of speech). 
These two are Greek words for which Liddell 
and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon’ gives references. 

4. There is some error in the text: 
“solito’? seems intended; and “ filii 
Achillis” (i.e, Pyrrhi) would be more 
appropriate to the Pyrrhic dance. 

5. Read “ Ac tum ” (two words). 

7. Propertius, iii. (iv.) 13 (12), 1. 20. 

8. Delete the dash; quicquam seems re- 
quired for quicquid. 

9. ? a distortion of Pliny, ‘N. H.,’ x. 66 
(86) or 188: ‘“* Anguem ex medulla hominis 
spine gigni accipimus a multis.”’ 

10. Plut., ‘Mor.,’ m.p. 174 F. (‘ Reg. 
et Imp. Apophthegmata’): ‘‘ Ateas the 
Scythian, hearing Ismenias the Theban 
play on the pipe, said that he preferred 
to hear the neighing of horses.” There is 
nothing about horns and trumpets, and the 
anecdote is quoted to illustrate the barbaric 
insensibility of the Scythian to musical art. 

1l. Cic., ‘ Div.,’ ii. 72, § 148. The right 
reading is “ ....hominum generi pulcritudo 
mundi ordoque rerum,” &c. 

12. Ov., ‘Hal.,’ 117. The ‘ Glaucus” 
is a kind of fish. 

16. An adaptation of Virg., ‘ Ain.,’ i. 452: 
primum Amneas....Ausus, et affiictis,” 
&e. 
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** Cor- 


20. Seems not correctly quoted. 
is found in Ov., 


pora languor habet ”’ 
Trist.,’ ill. 8. 24. 

21. An adaptation (? read surely “ qui 
...-arentes....’’) of Hor., ‘ Od.,’ iii. 4. 31: 
“tentabo et arentes arenas litoris Assyrii 
viator.” (Urentes is now preferred for 
arentes). 

22. Q. Curtius, V. 4, § 9 (read “ estus 
levat ’’). 

23. Cannot be right as it stands, and the 
Latin version is nonsense. Try Aristotle, 
‘Hist. An.’ or ‘De Part. An.’ 

27. Read “ ibi cupiditas.”’ 

- 81. A reminiscence of Ov., ‘ Met.,’ i. 5: 
“Ante mare et terras et quod tegit omnia 
celum.”” 

35. Martial, iv. 8. 1. Read conterit for 
continet. 

37. Claudian, ‘Bell. Get.,’ 
spectatum (cometes is masc.). 

H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


1. The word is peristasis, which means 
“opposition or contrast of circumstances ”’ ; 
“reaction ” (‘ N.E.D.’). 

2. “ Nee minor est virtus, quam querere, 
parta tueri,”’ Ovid, ‘ Art. Am.,’ ii. 13. 

17. Petrus Angelius Bargeus was the 
latinized name of Pietro Angelio or Degli 
Angeli, born at Barga, in Lucca, in 1517. 
Besides the ‘Cynegeticon,’ he wrote the 
‘Syrias,’ an epic poem in Latin, on the same 
subject as Tasso’s ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata, 
of which Petrus Angelius was one of the first 
revisers. He must not be confounded with 
Pietro Angelo Manzolli or Manzoli, whose 
latinized name was Palingenius, and who 
wrote the ‘ Zodiacus Vite.’ 

18. Lines 1 and 6 borrowed from Virgil, 
‘Aneid,’ viii. 596 and i. 88. 

33. Plautus, ‘ Cistel,’ I. i. 45 :— 

Hee quidem ecastor cottidie viro nubit, nupsitque 
1e, 
Nubet mox noctu. 


243. Read 


R. A. Ports. 


I think the title of the book and the name 
of the author, if known, should have been 
mentioned. If that had been done, it 
would very likely have afforded some help 
to those interested in the literature of the 
period to which reference is made. 

1. There is no such word as “ Antiparis- 
tasis.”” Antiperistasis, according to the 
Peripateticks, is a certain Invigoration of 
any Quality, by its being environed and 
kept in by its contrary ”’ (Blount’s ‘ Glosso- 
graphia,’ 1707). Cowley uses the word in 
one of his poems. See Johnson’s ‘ Dic- 


tionary,’ where an excellent definition of 


the term is given. ‘* Quicklime,” he there 
says, “‘is set on fire by the affusion of cold 
water....by antiperistasis.” 
JoHN T. Curry. 
[Mr. Frank W. Hacqvort also thanked for reply. 
Several of the quotations were identitied by more 
than one correspondent. } 


WATERLOO: CHARLOTTE (108. x. 190, 232). 
—Some forty years ago I was greatly puzzled 
by observing that dialect speakers at Sheffield 
always pronounced this name as “* Watterld,” 
Long afterwards it occurred to me that this 
pronunciation must be a survival from the 
time when it was still fashionable to give 
to this foreign name its native sound. The 
Belgian pronunciation (or an approximation 
to it) may have been imported by soldiers 
who had served in the campaign. In edu- 
cated speech it has been superseded by the 
natural English interpretation of the written 
form ; but I should not be surprised to learn 
that it still survives widely among the un- 
educated. 

I have little hesitation in explaining in 
the same manner another apparently eccen- 
tric pronunciation which was current in 
Sheffield about the same time. Although 
the Christian name Charlotte, which was 
fairly common, was ordinarily pronounced, 
as now, in two syllables, old inhabitants 
nearly always spoke of “* Charlétté Street,”’ 
and were often ridiculed for doing so. It 
would, I suppose, be impossible to obtain 
direct evidence that the name of George III.’s 
consort was in her own time pronounced by 
English people after the German fashion ; 
but it is not unlikely that it may have been 
so. If not, it seems hard to understand 
how a common personal name should have 
had, as the appellation of a street, a pro- 
nunciation different from that which it had 
in ordinary use. Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Hove: AnGio-Saxon GHost-Worps ” 
(10 S. ix. 450; x. 14, 111, 156, 216).—I beg 
leave, in the name of scholarship, to thank 
Mr. P. Lucas for the prompt and noble way 
in which he has produced his evidence for 
his statement. To Mr. THomas BayNE my 
thanks are equally due for his “* authority” 
for the ‘‘ A.-S. stima”’ ; see ante, p. 192. 

It is shocking to find that the editor of 
‘The Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ should have 
succumbed to the temptation to invent a 
bogus word. But it ought to be notorious 
that the writers of old county histories can 
never be trusted ; and the extent of Hors- 
ficld’s knowledge of Anglo-Saxon can easily 
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be gauged by his boldness in citing such an 
“Anglo-Saxon” form as hova, when he 
could easily have ascertained (had he ever 
learnt the alphabet) that the symbol v does 
not occur in Anglo-Saxon at all, and even 
uw is rare as a consonant ; the symbol for v 
was f / 

There is no Angle-Saxon word of the kind 
except hof, ‘a house, hall, dwelling, build- 
ing.” There is no adjective of that form ; 
and the alleged sense of “‘ low-lying ”’ is all 
unscrupulous fiction. If Hoving-den is real, 
it is a modern form, like Hoving-ham in 
Yorkshire ; and it is impossible that such 
forms could be of adjectival origin. 

May we hope that, in the future, words 
will not be cited as Anglo-Saxon on the 
authority of guessing etymologists ? We cite 
as “Latin”? no words except such as the 
dictionaries give us ; and we ought never to 
believe in an “ Anglo-Saxon” form unless 
it can be found in the dictionaries. The dic- 
tionaries are those by Somner (1659): Lye 
and Manning (1772); Bosworth (1838) ; 
Ettmiiller (1851); Grein (1861); Bosworth 
(compendious form), 1868: Leo (1877); 
Bosworth and Toller (begun in 1882) ; Clark 
Hall (1894); Sweet (1897); besides which 
we have important supplemental glossaries, 
especially in Sweet’s ‘Old English Texts’ 
(1885), Wright-Wiilcker’s ‘ Vocabularies’ 
(1884), and Napier’s ‘Old English Glosses ’ 
(1900). 

None of these would employ such a spelling 
as hov. Modern “authorities” are often 
untrustworthy ; but it is difficult to find 
words to express the unscrupulousness of 
Richard Verstegan, who first set the evil 
example of inventing Anglo-Saxon forms, 
and of attaching to them any meaning that 
could be employed most usefully at the 
moment. Water W. SKEAT. 


Doutrs Maatc (10 S. ix. 168; x. 118, 
195).—Mr. A. E. SNopcrass refers to the 
description of witchcraft in Longfellow’s 
play ‘ Giles Corey of the Salem Farms.’ 

Ihave before me a work printed by Richard 
Cotes at the sign of ‘‘ The Bible” in Green 
Arbour, 1651 (now, I think, out of print), 
called ‘ A Historicall Narration of the First 
Fourteen Years of King James.’ In it 
there is an account of the divorce of the Earl 
and Countess of Essex. Chap. xii. tells how 
“the Countesse combines with Mris. Turner 
to bewitch him.” The Earl 
“tells her of her loosenesse, and of the report of 
the vulgar, and what a strange course of life she 
led, contrary to all piety and honesty: which stung 
the Countesse to the heart, and more incensed her, 
and augmented her malice towards him, so that in 


a great furie she takes her coach, and repairs to her 
ancient acquaintance Mris. Turner, who (accordin 
to her old custome) is ready to perform any evill 
act; and there they combine to bewitch the Earle. 
eee Pictures in wax are made, crosses and man 
strange uncouth things (for what will the devill 
leave unattempted) toaccomplish their ends ; many 
attempts failed, and still the Earle stood it out: 
At last they framed a picture in wax, and gota 
thorne from a tree that boare leaves, and stuck 
upon......the said picture, by which means they 
accomplished their desire.” 

A. Masson. 


Rossetti’s weird ballad of ‘Sister Helen’ 
deserves to be included in a list of writings 
on this subject. A powerful narrative fol- 
lows the well-managed introduction :— 

‘Why did you melt your waxen man, 
Sister Helen? 
To-day is the third since you began.” 
** The time was long, but the time ran, 
Little brother.” 
O Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven! 
W. B. 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘ PSALM OF LIFE’ (108. x- 
209).—The interpretation 6 is certainly the 
correct one; that is to say, it is with the 
second line that the young man finds fault, 
all that follow being his own remonstrance. 
When a man dreams, he “ slumbers,”’ and 
this is what the third line declares to be 
done by only the soul that is dead. “* Things 
are not what they seem” to such a one, but 
‘* Life is real.” The poet adds, “‘ The grave 
is not its goal,’’ and even though “our hearts 
are beating funeral marches” to that very 
grave, this is shown to be no contradiction, for 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the sow. 
The grave, then, is not the ultimate goal, 
but only a “ transition,” as Longfellow says 
in a still more beautiful composition. 
RED WATTS. 


I cannot lay hands on my Longfellow, 
but if memory may be trusted, the whole 
tenor of the poem announces in no equivocal 
form the immortality of the soul, and the 
realities of existence as disciplinary processes 
on our road to the goal “* beyond the grave.” 
“Life is real,” the poet proclaims with 
orthodox vigour: and howsoever we inter- 
pret the riddle of the earth, it seems clear 
to me that lines 3 and 4 are antithetical to 
lines 1 and 2, and were so intended by the 
poet. He starts off with an antithesis in @ 
minor key, yet leaves scope for the grand 

eal— 
" Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal. 
M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
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“As THE FARMER SOWS HIS SEED ” (10 8. 
x. 169, 217).—The play-songs of English- 
speaking children and their counting-out 
rimes are to be heard the world over. This 
is how the children of our neighbourhood 
sang it a few days since, so did their mothers 
thirty years ago and more, and the children’s 
children will sing it in the years to be. Here 
the children have three stanzas :— 

Oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, 
*Tis you, nor I, nor nobody knows; 
So open the ring, and choose one in, 
And kiss her when you get her in. 
Thus the farmer sows his seed, 
Thus he stands and takes his ease, 
Thus he stands and claps his hands, 
Then turns around and views the land. 
Now you’re married you must obey, 
You must be true to all you say, 
You must be kind, you must be good, 
And make your husband chop the wood. 

As the children sing, they take hold of 
hands and form the ring round one of the 
playmates, who chooses another, who also 
enters the ring. They sing, they go through 
the motions of scattering the seed, they clap 
their hands at the proper time, and each 
player turns around as the words are said. 
So the play goes on until each participant 
has been one of the pair within the ring. 

Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


It is quite erroneous to speak of this game 
as obsolete. I have seen it played frequently 
at Sunday-school treats and the like in this 
neighbourhood, to the accompaniment of 
— that do rime, the first lines running 
thus :— 

He, nor I, nor any one knows, 

Where oats and beans and barley grows. 
The game is known to the children as 
“Enarina ”’ (!), and the first line is habitually 
sung 

Enarina, any one knows. 
I do not think any of them have the least 
idea of the real meaning. At the lines 

Stamps his foot, and claps his hand, 

And turns him round, 
the children stamp, clap, and turn round in 
illustration. CORNELIA. 

Shetfield. 


“CarRDINAL” oF St. Paut’s (10 S. x. 
85, 173, 235).—If Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey is 
able to refer to a book-plate of the author 
of ‘The Ingoldsby Legends,’ he will find 
thereon the Cardinal’s hat again, and this 
time apart from any emblems connected 
with the legend of the famous jackdaw. 


Upton. 


The engraved title-page of my copy of ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends’ (Bentley, mpcccLviI). 
presents pictorial promise of the contents 
of the book. The Jackdaw of Rheims, with 
the ring in his beak, surmounts the design ; 
on either side of him is a censing angel, 
and the one towards whom the bird’s head 
is turned is occupied with what is no doubt 
meant for a Cardinal’s hat, though the 
houppes attached to it mark it as being 
intended for nobody above the rank of a 
bishop. Sr. SwirHn. 


Horpeach CuurcH: Kwyicut’s 
RESTING ON Lapy’s Bopy (10 S. x. 228).— 
A hospital was founded and endowed at 
Holbeach by Sir John de Kirton, Kt., about 
1351. The church (All Saints’) also contains, 
I believe, a brass of a man in armour, and 
monuments of the Irby and Littlebury 
families, formerly resident in the neighbour- 
hood. Possibly information as to the attitude 
of the figures represented will be found in 
‘Notes on Holbeach Church,’ by Henry 
Peet, a pamphlet of 24 pp., with five auto- 
type plates, ground plan, and other illustra- 
tions, published in 1891. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHakt. 


ANATOLE FRANCE: ‘THE GARDEN OF 
Eprcurus’ (10 8. x. 188).—It is possible 
that Anatole France was alluding to the 
epitaph familiarized by George Mac Donald 
in ‘ David Elginbrod,’ chap. xiii. :— 

Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde: 
Hae mercy o' my soul, Lord God ; 
As I wad do, were I Lord God, 
And ye were Martin Elginbrodde. 
W. B. 


Westminster. 


PLus JE CONNAIS LES HOMMES,” &c. (10 
S. x. 188).—Comte Alfred D’Orsay added as 
a P.S. to a letter which he wrote from Paris 
to John Forster in 1850 the following :— 

“ Une autre fois je vous parlerai politique, c’est 
trop dégoitant pour le moment. Lamartine me 
disait hier, ‘Plus je vois des représentants du peuple, 
plus j'aime mes chiens.’” 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


TainE: ‘‘ TENIR UNE QUEUE DE VACHE 
ALA MAIN” (10S. x. 188).—Taine, of course, 
refers to the Hindu belief that the souls of 
the dead are helped across the dread Vai- 
tarani, the river of death, by holding on to a 
cow’s tail. The idea is common among 
Hindus. I have myself seen a criminal led 
out to execution calmed by being allowed 
to touch a cow’s tail before the hangman 
performed his duty. Ward justly suggests 
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that the idea is based on the habit of herdmen 
hanging on to the tails of their buffaloes 
when crossing a deep stream. Taine got 
the story from some early traveller to the 
west coast. Ovington in his ‘ Voyage to 
Suratt,’ published in 1696, referring to the 
cow, writes :— 

“They admire it for the Excellence ot its Nature, 
for which it is conspicuous in those extraordinary 
Benefits which Mankind receive from it in the 
support of their Lives ; and for the Convenience of 
it after Death, in conducting them over a broad 
deep River, which they are ingaged to pass, which 
would be impassable, were it not for the Cow’s Tail, 
which the Bramins tell them, they are to take hold 
-of in getting over.”—P. 284 f. 

W. CROOKE. 


SALFORD: SALTERSFORD: SALTERSGATE 
{10 8S. x. 222, 256).—About two miles south 
of Yarm, in the North Riding of the county 
of York, is a modern house called Saltergill, 
built on the site of an old farm-house, I 
believe. Immediately in front, at the 
bottom of a slight valley, runs a very small 
stream, but there are not many willows 
‘therenowadays. JoHN A. GREENWOOD. 


Many of the places mentioned by Mr. 
Hewry Taytor, though not all, are situated 
on the seashore. The village of Seasalter 
in Kent is close to the shore, and noted for 
an oyster bed. 

There is the following notice of Saltersford 
{a place which is certainly inland, and gives 
the title of baron in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom to the Ear! of Courtown) 
in ‘The Ancient Parish of Presbury,’ by 
Frank Renaud, M.D., 1876 :— 

“*Saltersford, or Jenkin’s Chapel. —This is a 
small and plain chapel, furnished with a diminutive 
west tower, and dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 
Two inscribed stones let into the west wall give 
the history of the foundation: ‘St. John Bapt Free 
Chapel was erected June 24, 1733, at John Slack’s 
expense. In 39 made Sacred for Worship of 
Almighty God.” 

We are not told who Jenkin, the original 
founder, was. JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


DEATH AFTER LyInG (10 S. x. 109, 157, 
195).—In ‘ Highways and Byways in Hamp- 
shire’ one finds on p. 371 that the burial 
register of Meonstoke records that on 10 Dec., 
1778, Elizabeth Earwaker was buried, and 
that beneath is the note: ‘* Fell dead on 
appealing to God in confirmation of a lie.” 


Houses (10 x. 188).—If 


TURNPIKE will refer to any of the later 
editions of Paterson’s ‘ Roads,’ he will find 


the position of the tollgates marked in each 
itinerary by a miniature drawing of a gate. 
In the introductory pages of the eighteenth 
edition of Paterson’s book (issued in 1826) 
the writer says :— 

“The turnpike gates and bridges, objects in them- 
selves imposing on every road, are here given in a 
form calculated to impress upon the traveller a 
more correct idea of his relative situation,” &c. 
And again on p. 82 of the introductory 
matter, in explaining by a note the figure 
of the gate which is used throughout the 
book, the writer says :— 

“This character [viz., the drawing of a gate] 

implies that at such a point you arrive at a ton 
pike, which word is not un requently attached to 
it; but in many instances, where contraction has 
been found necessary, the letters T. G. are used, 
instead of the word, in conjunction with the 
character.” 
It should be remembered that the later 
editions of Paterson’s ‘ Roads’ are the only 
ones of value. Those “revised by Edward 
Mogg” are the best. A. L. HUMPHREYs. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


The place, if not the exact spot, at which 
a turnpike gate stood on the roads measured 
from London Bridge, from Westminster 
Bridge, Hyde Park Corner, Tyburn Turnpike, 
Hicks’s Hall, Shoreditch Church, and White- 
chapel Church is given in Cary’s ‘ New 
Itinerary, from Surveys made by Command 
of the Right Honourable the Postmaster- 
General,’ a directory which occupies the 
middle portion of Cary’s ‘ Book of Roads.’ 
See also the Coloured Plan of the Highway 
from Hyde Park Corner to Counter’s Bridge 
(Addison Road), made for the Kensington 
Turnpike Trustees by their Surveyor, Joseph 
Salway, 1811, with a valuable description 
by Col. W. F. Prideaux, 1899-1903. 

Possibly information will also be found 
in Wellbeloved ‘On Highways’; in Burn’s 
‘Justice of the Peace,’ by D’Oyley and 
Williams, art. ‘ Highways (Turnpike) ’; and 
in ‘ Toll Reform,’ by J. E. Bradfield. Local 
histories also furnish information. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaEL. 

Deene, Streatham. 


FrENcH WorpDs IN Scotcu (10 S. ix. 369, 
450; x. 132).—Mr. Fraser of Aberdeen, 
in noticing French words in Scotch place- 
names, quotes ‘‘ Cunninghar Hill ” as from 
the old French coniniére, a rabbit warren. 
He adds, however, that ‘‘ it may have come 
to us only indirectly from the French.” 
This saving clause is important. There is 
no shadow of doubt that the derivation of 
‘‘Cunninghar”” is most decidedly Gaelic 
—not French. In Ireland we have several 
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place-names known as “ Cunnigar,” all 
derived from the Irish coinégéar, which 
means a rabbit warren. All Munster men 
are conversant with the famous Cunnigar at 
Dungarvan, co. Waterford. 

I may add that there are a number of 
French words adopted by Irish speakers, 
and incorporated into the living language. 

W. H. Gratran FLoop. 

Enniscorthy. 


Loren’s Museum (10 8. x. 126).—Since I 
wrote my note on this subject, I find that 
Loten’s Museum has been removed to its 
old home at Easington, Holderness, East 
Yorkshire. The purchaser, Mr. Charlton 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1s related to the 
present curator, Mrs. Bingham. 

It will not be without interest to reproduce 
one of the handbills circulated when the 
museum was in Hull :— 

Do not fail to see 
Loten’s Unique 
Exhibition 
now on view at 
3, _— Street 


ull. 
The Only Exhibition of its 
kind in the World. 
, Works of art made from 
Fish Bones, Postage Stamps, 
Finger Nail Clippings, 
Onion Peels, Straw, &e., &e. 
Open Daily from 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Admission— 
10 A.M. to 7 P.M., Sixpence ; 
7 to9 p.M., Threepence. 
Saturday, all day Threepence. 


The late Mr. Loten was a keen student 
of ornithology, and frequently rare birds 
were sent to him by curators of public 
museums and others for identification. He 


which Bonaparte rode to the battle of Waterloo, 
which the same officer had taken, together with 
four bay horses. The carriage, which was kept 
shut up, and seen by few persons, was sent to 
London.’ ” 
R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


‘CHILDE (10 S. viii. 430, 495; 
ix. 10).—A perusal of the correspondence 
of Lord Stanhope, Dr. Ingleby, Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, Prof. Beesly, Mr. Thos. Kerslake, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison in The Times of 
January, 1873, will, I think, tend to confirm 
the opinion of Dr. KRuEGER that the con- 
struction of this stanza is involved, the 
imagery inapt, and the sense obscure ; 
though it is quite true, as Mr. Joon MuRRAY 
observes, that its meaning is_ intelligible. 
Even Byron himself wrote, “I confess I 
thought it had been better,” when taxed 
about some of his phrasing. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, indeed, went the length of saying : 
‘** Byron’s warmest admirers admit that he is 
a constant sinner against grammar, taste, 
and music’ ; and another writer drew atten- 
tion to an old grievance in stanza 180, the 
ungrammatical use of “ lay ”’ for lie. 

The truth seems to be that though the 
conception of ‘Childe Harold’ is grand 
and the interest well sustained, the poet 
had not yet attained to that marvellous 
facility of versification which atones for so 
much that is debased and questionable in 
‘Don Juan.’ In the present instance it is 
open to question whether Assyria should be 
classed along with Greece, Rome, and 
Carthage as a maritime Power; and it is 
possible that Byron’s notoriously bad hand- 
writing is answerable for the technical faults 
complained of. N. W. Hitt. 


had the reputation of being one of the most 

skilful taxidermists in this country, and did 

excellent work for the Natural History | 

Museum at Edinburgh and other important | 

museums. WILLIAM ANDREW. 
Royal Institution, Hull. 


NaPoLEon’s CARRIAGE (10 S. vii. 170, 
236, 313, 357, 393, 434; viii. 135, 217, 373). 
—In The Dover Express of 11 September 
there are some extracts from a diary kept 
by Thomas Pattenden. After an account 
of the return of troops to the close of 1818, 
when the last of the British army of occupa- 
tion quitted French soil, occurs the following : 
“Long before that, Bonaparte had been sent to 
his final exile at St. Helena, and the carriage and 
horses which he used at the last great battle had 
been sent to London as a curiosity, concerning 
vhich Pattenden wrote under date October 13th, 
1815: ‘This morning a Prussian officer came here 
tom Calais, bringing with him the carriage in 


[Mr. Jonn Murray’s reply at_the last reference 
discourages the idea of an emendation, for he says 
that ‘‘the MS. leaves no room for doubt.”] 


Rusuiicuts (10 8. x. 27, 76, 93, 135, 154). 
—I well remember my grandfather, who 
died in 1860, using rushlights when reading 
in the days when country houses were not 
extravagantly lighted in the evenings. He 
held the light close to the print, with a small 
fold of paper around it to protect his fingers 
from the grease. These rushlights were made 
from well-grown rushes with plenty of pith. 
The extremities were cut off, and the rushes 
soaked in water to loosen the outer covering, 
which was then all removed but a narrow 
strip. This peeling was a critical operation, 
and required care and skill, or many rushes 


were ruined. The peeled rushes were put 
away in adry place, tied in bundles, and when 
required, a bundle was taken out and soaked 
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in fat. If I remember aright, they were 
kept in a flat wooden box without ends, 
as they were very easily broken; and in 
earlier days, when they were in general 
request, the candle-holder was used, of which 
there are various types. 

There seems to be some confusion between 
rushlights and rush candles. The latter were 
to be bought up to the seventies, and pro- 
bably are still, as they give a quiet light, 
requiring no attention, and were much used 
in sickrooms. M. N. 

Westmorland. 


In ‘ The Pickwick Papers,’ in the account 
of the bedroom at. *‘ The Great White Horse ” 
at Ipswich, Dickens has described one of 
the perforated iron shades for burning 
rushlights, and Phiz has depicted it. These 
articles are by no means uncommon. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

[M. N.’s closing words well describe the tiny 
round boxes which are generally known as ‘‘night- 
lights.” 

SPANISH WoRKS IN Borrow (10S. x. 150). 
—Del Rio’s book on magic has been re- 
printed many times. M. Alphonse Le Roy 
in his article on Martin Antoine Del Rio 
in the fifth volume of the ‘ Biographie 
Nationale,’ published by the Académie 
Royale de Belgique, enumerates the follow- 
ing editions of the ‘ Disquisitionum Magi- 
earum Libri VI.’: Mainz, 1593, fol. (editio 
princeps); Louvain, 1599, 4to; Mainz, 
1600, 2 vols., 8vo; Louvain, 1601, 4to; 
Mainz, 1603, fol. (corrected and enlarged), 
and 1606, 3 vols., 8vo (with fresh correc- 
tions and additions) ; Lyons, 1608 and 1612, 
fol. ; Liége, Louvain, and Mainz, 1624, 4to ; 
Cologne, 1633, 4to; Venice, 1640, 4to; 
Cologne, 1659, 4to, and 1679, 4to; Venice, 
1747, 4to. 

A French résumé was published at Paris 
in 1611 by André Duchesne, S.J. 

There are frequent references to the 
‘ Disquisitiones’’ in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ A copy of one of the later 
quarto editions ought to be procurable for 
a few shillings. I cannot now remember 
where my own came from. It was probably 
bought from the catalogue of some German 
second-hand bookseller. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
Haus Schellenberg, Marburg. 


“'T’ Wire Bazaar” (10 S. ix. 207, 416; 
x. 118, 237)——No man doubts that wives 
have been put up for auction in Christian 
England, and it is useful to have the records 
of the practice furnished by your corre- 
spondents; but, as the introducer of the 


subject of the “‘ Bazaar,” may I be allowed 
to point out that so far nobody has told us 
anything about the contract drawn up and 
signed by the couples who are rearrangi 
matters, or has said whether the West 
Riding miners still “‘sworp wives month 0’ 
May,” as in Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell’s 
story ? 

I dare say Mr. Harry Hens (10S. ix. 416) 
has ere now observed that it was the use of 
childers, and not of childer, that startled me. 

Sr. SwitHr. 


EpirarH In Owen MSS. (10 S. x. 210).— 
Probably the inscription was meant to consist 
of two Latin hexameters. I am afraid they 
are of a very poor, not to say of a dog-Latin. 
type. Tread it thus :-— 

MORS HOMINEM MISERVM VOCAT ETAS ANGELY(M) 
AVTEM. 

C(0)RDE SENEX SOPHIA(E) SIS I(V)NCTVS. VISERIS 
ILLVM. 

The use of angelum, with unelided m, seems. 

required by the grammar. As to corde, I 

suppose that c has been read as o, and that 

o filled the blank space. We further require 

ane and av (for uw). Even thus, I hesitate 

to say that it makes much sense. But I 

translate it, tentatively, thus :-— 

““Death calls man a wretch, but life (ie. etas for 
vita) calls him an angel. man old in heart, be 
joined to wisdom, (and) you shall see him.” 

I.e., you will see him in heaven, if you 
retain your wisdom. 

No doubt the epitaph was first thought 
out in English, and then turned into Latin 
with indifferent success ; and I fear it is worth- 
less, though certainly, like a fly in amber, 
it is curious. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


I venture to suggest that the inscription 

given by your correspondent should be read 
somewhat as follows :— 
MORS HOMINEM PVERVM VOCAT 2ETAS ANGELVS AVTEM 
COELESTEM HVNC SOPHIA SI CINCTVS VISERIS ILLYM- 
Or, in place of CINCTVS, DVCTVS. 

This may be turned in English :— 

Death beckoned to the mould of earth, 
ife to the boy, ; 
An angel called the heavenly birth 
Back to its joy. 
To Wisdom’s vision clear 
So ’twill appear. 
G. C. Moore Situ. 
Sheffield. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’Ss HOUSEHOLD AND 
Privy Counc (10 8. x. 147).—I do not 
known of any printed list of names of the 
officers of Queen Elizabeth’s Household, but 
no doubt the names could be obtained by 
examining the ‘“ Wardrobe and Household 
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Accounts ” to be found in the Public Record 
Office. Under this heading in Mr. Scargill- 
Bird’s ‘Guide to the Public Records,’ 

p- 246-9 (Wyman & Sons, price 7s.), are 
set forth the various Account Books, Rolls, 
&e., now remaining in the Exchequer and 
Chancery records. The dates of appointment 
of these officers would probably be found in 
the records known as Signet Office Bills or 
Warrants. 

The names of members of the Privy Council 
could, no doubt, be obtained by search 
among the documents relating to the Privy 
Council Office, also kept at the P.R.O. 

If F. B. would go to the P.R.O. and state 
his wants to any of the courteous officers 
of that institution, I am sure he would be 
put on the proper track to obtain the desired 
information. 

I should like to supplement my remarks 
by saying that there are many manuscript 
lists of officers in the Household and Privy 
Council of Queen Elizabeth in the British 
Museum. A list is given in Sims’s ‘Manual 
for the Genealogist,’ pp. 329-30. If F. B. 
has not access to this work, which is now 
out of print, I can supply him with the 
references. E. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


DUNBAR AND HenrySON (10 S. x. 226).— 
There is nothing new in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
version of Dunbar’s reference to Henryson 
in the ‘ Lament for the Deth of the Makkaris.’ 
It is the reading in Ramsay’s ‘ Evergreen’ 
and Lord Hailes’s ‘ Ancient Scottish Poems,’ 
each of which in its own way represents 
Bannatyne’s MS. of 1568. It is the more 
intelligible of the rival forms of the allusion, 
for which reason probably it was preferred 
by the late Prof. Nichol when he made his 
extracts from Dunbar for Mr. Ward’s ‘English 
Poets,’ just as it has once more been selected 
by Mr. Quiller-Couch for use in his popular 
volume. Dr. Laing, presumably editing 
from the version printed by Chepman and 
Myllar in 1508, has the reading :— 

In Dunfermline he has done roune 

Good Maister Robert Henrysoun, 
the explanation of which has puzzled com- 
mentators, although it is usually taken to 
denote that Death has whispered to the 
poet and called him away. With this 
sense compare the familiar expression ‘ to 
round one in the ear.”” The more popular 
text, 


In Dunfermline he has tane Broun 

With Maister Robert Henrysoun, 
is open, as has been said, to the objection 
that there is no local record of a poet named 


Brown. Still, he may have lived and been 
known to Dunbar, passing afterwards into 
oblivion like others mentioned in the 
‘Lament.’ But for Dunbar’s tribute nothing 
would be known of the poetical merits of 
Heryot, Sir Mungo Lockhart of the Lee, 
and gentle Stobo.” Tuomas BayNE. 


CurystaL MaGna: Maytor GRANGE (10 
S. x. 89).—Maylor Hundred =a detached part 
of S.E. Flint, called Maeler Saesnag, contain- 
ing the parishes of Hanmer, Hope, Overton, 
and Worthenbury, and parts of Bangor, 
Doddleston, Ellesmere, Erbistock, Llanar- 
mon, Malpas, Threapwood, and Wrexham 
(Sharpe’s * British Gazetteer,’ 1852). 

Christleton, a parish in the Hundred of 
Lower Broxton, N.W. Cheshire, ibid. 

Delamere Forest is in Mid-Cheshire. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAet. 


“Cavey ” (108. x. 147, 198).—TI recollect 
the slang word “ cadey”’ well in the years 
1880-85. Possibly the word may be derived 
from cadow=a covering, cloak, or quilt. 
I think that I may have heard it sung 
in 1885, in the song quoted by Mr. Pace. 
It ended with 

Between you and me, 
I think you'll agree 
By Jove I look up to dick, 
the last line riming with the second line 
quoted in the query— 
And a penny I gave for my stick. 
It was certainly sung in Ireland before 1887, 
but it had been previously popular in Eng- 


land. W. H. Grattan FLoop. 
Enniscorthy. 


CONSTABLES AND LIEUTENANTS OF THE 
TowER OF Lonpon (10 S. ix. 61, 161, 243, 
390, 490; x. 70, 118, 213).—‘* Synnerton ” 
for Swynnerton is purely a mistake made 
in a type-written transcript of my MS., and 
overlooked by me in proof. 

W. L. Rurron. 


ALPHONSO: Haakon (10 S. vi. 25; x. 
234).—I am obliged to Mr. Atex. RUSSELL 
for correcting my statement that the name 
of Hakon seems to have been kept up in the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles from the time 
of the Saint-Earl Magnus’s half-brother who 
bore it. I wrote from memory, but I fancy 
it was from some foot-note in one of the 
editions of the ‘ Heimskringla.’ 

Miss Yonge (‘Christian Names,’ ii. 320) 
wrote, “‘Hacon still lingers among the 
fishermen of the Orkneys.” There is the 
Scotch surname of ‘‘ Aiken.” 

A. 8. 
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KIXINGSLEY’s ‘ LORRAINE, LORRAINE, Lore 
REE’ (10 8. x. 210).—The idea of this poem 
was probably Kingsley’s own. His widow, 
in her biography of him, entitled ‘ Charles 
Kingsley: his Letters and Memories of 
his Life,’ states that it was written in 
Colorado; apparently this was during his 
convalescence after a severe illness. She 
gives no hint as to its origin. She, however, 
prints the lines on pp. 444-5 of the second 
volume of her work, and adds the subjoined 
foot-note concerning the refrain :— 

“The meaning of this strange refrain is not 
known. Some were doubtful whether, as no ex- 

lanation was given by Mr. Kingsley, it would not 
better to omit it; but Mr. Froude who thought 
this poem one of the finest of his ballads, on being 
consulted, wrote: ‘I am in favour of keeping the 
refrain. The music of the song will be incomplete 
without it; and as the words went humming 
through his head, the refrain went along with them. 
It presses like an inexorable destiny, and makes 
you feel the iron force with which poor Lorraine 
was swept to her fate.” 
Despite the negative opinion thus expressed, 
one could almost fancy that the rush of 
a horse’s gallop is imitated in the words. 

The title is, of course, the heroine's name, 
twice repeated, “‘ Lorrée’’ being a variation 
upon the name for metrical effects. — 


Barum, Barum, Baree,” has always been 
a difficulty ; but the most probable sugges- 
tion is that Kingsley meant it for the playing 
of the band of the circus to which poor Lor- 
raine belonged. SENEX. 


CAMPBELL: PRONUNCIATION OF THE NAME 
(10 8. x. 228).—It is likely that the poet and 
his educated friends would pronounce the 
name Cam-bell. Camel is the provincial 
variation in the Scottish Lowlands. Referring 
to Colburn’s Magazine in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosiane’ of November, 1826, North 
delivers himself as follows :— 

“The very name of Campbell sheds a lambent 
lustre over its occasional dulness; and a single 
scrap of one of his Lectures on Poetry—such is my 
admiration of his delightful genius—redeems the 
character of a whole Number. Campbell is a fine 
critic, at once poetical and philosophical, full of 
feeling as of thought. The Prefaces to his Npeci- 
mens—are they not exquisite? The Smiths are 
clever men—but why is not Hazlitt kicked out of 
the concern ?” 

To the closing question the Ettrick Shepherd 
is made characteristically to reply, “ ’Cause 
Cammel kens he’s hungry.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 


As a boy I knew the poet Campbell very 
well. I used to meet him at the home of 
my maternal aunts at Sydenham, in London, 


and at St. Leonards. I cannot remember 
hearing him pronounce his name, but we 
all spoke of or to him as Camel. 
GrorGE H. Courtenay. 
Southtown House, Kenton, near Exeter. 


The contemporaries of the poet Campbell 
pronounced his name as we do; and I 
suppose that he himself did the same :— 


Sir Walter reigned before me ; Moore and Campbell 
Before and after ; but now, grown more holy, 
The Muses upon Sion’s hill must ramble 
With poets almost clergymen or wholly. 
Byron, ‘Don Juan,’ canto xi. stanza 57. 


Dr. Johnson gives a different pronuncia 
tion of the name :— 


“T used to go pretty often to Campbell's on a 
Sunday evening, till I began to consider that the 
shoals of Scotchmen about him might probably say, 
when anything of mine was well done, ‘ Ay, ay, he 


has learnt this of Cawmell! 
E. YARDLEY. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton: a Sketch of their 
Lives and Family Connexion. By E. Marston. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THE venerable “ Amateur Angler” still exercises 

his pen on the subject wherein he has made a 

"emp ere corner for himself and his readers. That 

nis sketches contain much of novelty cannot be said, 

but he has brought together a good many details of 
interest concerning Walton, whose life and works 
are alike attractive to a large circle, both of anglers. 
and men of letters. Much has been discovered by 
patient research, but there are yet gaps to be filled 
in the life of Walton. A facsimile is given of 
Walton’s original draft of his epitaph for his second 
wife in Worcester Cathedral. The curious “ ex 
terris ”,in the actual inscription has been recently 
the subject of a query in our columns, and there is 
also ‘San illegible line” in Walton’s draft which 
might, perhaps, be read_after careful study of his 
ditticult handwriting. The second ‘*And” in the 
draft was not finally used, and seems to have been 
run through with a pen by Walton. He himself 
spells ‘‘remarkable” as we do nowadays, but the 

epitaph adds another ‘“‘e’”’ to the word. In “a 

woman...... of [the] primitive piety,” the word in 

brackets was clearly added as an emphatic after- 
thought by Walton, as was pointed out many years 
since. ‘‘I. W., 1658,” apparently scratched by 

Walton at the age of sixty-tive on the monument of 

Isaac Casaubon, is one of the oddest memorials of 

the ‘Complete Angler” that has been discovered. 

The authenticity of this memorial seems, however, 

to have been taken for granted rather easily. For 

giddy youth such scratchings are natural, but 
would the reverent recorder of saintly lives indulge 
in such pastimes on the tomb of his father’s friend 
after sixty? Until we have more evidence, we are 

inclined with regret to leave I. W. with the W. H. 

of the Sonnet in the limbo of doubtful identities. 

It is noted that ‘‘ the hundredth edition of Walton's 

‘ Angler’ was written [edited ?] two hundred years 
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after his death by one of his most ardent disciples, | 
and published within two hundred yards of the 
very spot whence issued his own modest little 
volume in the year 1653.” The editor was Mr. 
R. B. Marston, and pretty vignettes from the issue 
aforesaid, the ‘* Lea and Dove Edition,” are repro- 
duced in the present book. It is a case, of course, 
of a son following his father in Waltonian pursuits, 
though the relationship is nowhere, we believe, 
indicated in the pages before us. Mr. E. Marston 
can boast of several parallels between his life and 
Walton’s 

“Tzaak Walton was born in the country ; so was 
J. Izaak Walton dwelt in the purlieus of St. 
Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, for more than fifty years; 
sohave I. He was a vestryman of St. Dunstan’s 
for many years ; so was I.” 

Cheery humour, an excellent gift for fishing, and 
prolonged literary activity are further links be- 
tween the “ Amateur Angler ” and Walton. 

There is a shadowy suggestion that Walton was 
at Westminster School before he was apprenticed. 
There are also several references to ‘N. & Q.,’ one | 
as far back as 1856. On 15 Nov., 1873, Mr. H. | 
Hucks Gibbs (afterwards the first Lord Aldenham) | 
refers to Walton’s description of himself as an 
ironmonger in 1626 when he married his first wife, 
Rachel Floud. He seems to have had an excellent 
taste for cabinets, for we find recorded here a 
‘Dower Coffer ” (6S. xii. 326) celebrating his mar- 
riage with Ann Ken; a hanging cupboard inscribed 
with kis name and the date 1672, now in the fit 
hands of that enthusiast, Mr. Elkin Mathews; a 
linen chest recording Walton's first marriage, dis- 
covered in Warwick Castle; and a fine cabinet 
dated 1656, bearing his name and that of ‘‘ Anne,” 
now inthe possession of Sir Henry Harben. The | 
last handsome piece of furniture is not mentioned | 
in his will, like the hanging cupboard, and may | 
have been given away by tan. as Mr. Marston sug: | 
gests, during his lifetime. Illustrations of these | 
three pieces of furniture are provided, but the | 
present habitat of the ‘*‘ Dower Coffer” is not 
traced. 

The results and queries of other investigators 
we leave to readers of the book, who will also find 
a good record of the modern memorials to Walton, 
in which Mr. R. B. Marston has played a leading 

art. 

, Our only regret as to the volume is that it con- 
tains several repetitions and other things which 
the “lime labor” would have removed. Surely 
there are many friends who would have assisted | 
the veteran author in this work with pleasure. 


Intermediate English Grammar. Based on Mason’s 
English Grammars, augmented and revised by 
A. J. Ashton. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tus is the second issue of Mason’s well-known 

works in grammar, coming between a Junior and a 

Senior volume. It has been brought up to ‘‘ modern 

requirements ” by Mr. Ashton, who is a teacher in 

English, and the result is well worth consideration 

by teachers. The examples quoted avoid the jejune 

character of those in earlier grammars, and we have 
been through the whole volume with interest. We 
doubt the propriety of quoting so much of Shake- 
speare, whose ideas of grammar are unusually free, 
and think that exceptional usages should be kept, 


as far as possible, for the Senior course. As it is, 


the elements of the subject are confused enough in 


comparison with the grammar of Greek or Latin. 
The latter language has affected our own in many” 
ways, but this influence is not stated so often as it 


_might be. Perhaps Mr. Ashton takes the view that 


exceptions are best left without reasons for the: 
Intermediate class of scholar. We note a few 
points which have occurred to us in our survey of 
the book. 

The ‘Short History of the English Language’ 
which pag the Grammar isa good introduction, 
and will give some idea of the development of our 
native vocabulary out of various sources. The 
statement concerning “ gander ” and the loss of the 
n with the corresponding German appears on p. 34, 
and is repeated on p. 35. The “objective case” of 
the personal pronouns mentioned on p. 59 seems to 
us in some instances the same as the “dative of 
interest” mentioned on p. 191. We are not wholly 
satisfied with the remarks on the usage of relative: 
pronouns, but in this matter the Senior scholars of 
the forthcoming third section will, perhaps, have: 
more latitude allowed them in verbal expression. 
For Steele’s essay on| ‘Who and Which’ (p. 64): 
amore precise reference should have been given. 
There is a ditficulty about ‘‘dare” on p. 77, due to: 
the fact that it is a verb like ‘* may” or ‘‘ can,” and 
also an ordinary verb. On p. 124 we find *‘ phrensy ” 
cited as a word with a Greek suffix, but this spell- 
ing of “frenzy” is surely obsolete. It is easy to 
add a better example. One occurs in a notable line 
quoted in No. 14 of the ‘ Miscellaneous Examples’ on 
p. 181 foll. On p. 196 there is an ingenious discussion 


| of such phrases as “‘ the three first verses,” in which 


we gladly recognize a protest against pedantry. 
We learn that “no satisfactory explanation can be 
given of the use of the relative whom after than in 
cases where we should expect the nominative.” 
The explanation is surely the influence of Latin.. 
The note as to “ than ”=‘* when” appears on p. 208, 
but seems to be needed earlier to explain the end of 
the first paragraph on p. 204. Much of the sound 
information on ‘ Punctuation’ in chap. xxix. is now 
rendered useless by the ignorance of writers who 
seek a reputation for picturesque English in the 
popular press, and even—such is the taste of the 
day—are able to publish their verbiage in book 
form. It would do all such persons good to read 
this Grammar. 

We regret to find that there is no index, a feature 
which would simplify the process of looking up 
points, or going back to a thing previously stated, as. 
we have wished to do more than once. Teachers 
have so much to teach nowadays that their time 


| should be saved as far as possible. 


The History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America.—Documents. Vol. Part I. Nos. 
1-140, 1605-1838. By Thomas Hughes, S.J. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

In our closing number for last year we reviewed 

Part I. of the text of this ‘History.’ There now 

comes to hand Part I. of the ‘Documents,’ a bulky 

tome containing 140 documents, written in English, 

Latin, Italian, or French, which are referred to in 

the text. To those who are interested in the trials. 

and struggles of Roman Catholic missionary work, 
and whoare in possession of Part I. of the text, the 
resent collection of documents will prove valuable 
or reference. As in the case of the text itself, the. 
author appears to have taken considerable pains in 
order that the compilation should be as ample and 
satisfactory as possible. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Messrs. WILLIAM GEORGE'’s Sons send from 
Bristol their Catalogue 309. Works on Africa include 
the first edition of Burton’s ‘Central Africa,’ 1860, 
1/. 12s. There are works under Alpine; while under 
Angling occurs Bainbridge’s ‘ Fly-Fisher’s Guide,’ 
large paper, 4to, 1816, 2/. 15s. This is the author’s 
own copy, with his book-plate. Under Bucking- 
hamshire is Lipscomb’s ‘ History,’ 4 vols., royal 4to, 
1847, 13/. 13s. There is an Edition de Luxe of the 
first ten volumes of ‘The Bibelots,” vellum, 
4/. 12s. 6d. Along runof The Gentleman's Mayazine, 
173 vols., 1732-1841, is 8/. 8s. There are works under 
India. Other items include, G. P. R. James's His- 
torical Romances, 21 vols., 1844-9, 7/. 15s.; Landor’s 
‘Imaginary Conversations,’ 5 vols., 1826-9, 1/. 5s.; 
Montaigne, 4 vols., white vellum, 3/. 15s.; Chappell’s 
‘National Airs,’ 2 vols., royal 4to, 1840, 1/. 1s.; and 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems,’ first edition, 2 vols. in 1, 
12mo, contemporary calf, 1807, 2/. 10s. 


Mr. John Jeffery’s Catalogue 117 contains cheap 
books and _ rare and curious pamphlets. Under 
Surrey is Weatherhead’s ‘Beulah Saline Spa at 
Norwood,’ 1833, 3s. _Burdom’s ‘Bonaparte,’ to- 

ether with Warden’s notes of conversations of 

Napoleon, recently described in our columns by 
Mr. E. Marston, 1816, is 6s. 6d¢.; and Barclay’s 
‘ Apology,’ 1678-9, 4to, calf, 1/. 1s. Under Sacred 
Harmonic Society is the Catalogue of the Library, 
1853, with Supplement, 1855, 2 vols., 4to, 5s. Among 
MSS. we tind under Bristol a Calendar of the New 
British Tontine held at Bristol, 1792-9, 2 vols., folio, 
2/, 12s. 6d. Among the 11,000 shareholders occurs 
the name of Charles Dickens, farmer of Denshanger, 
in the parish of Passingham. Another Manuscript 
is the ‘Survey and Valuation of the Precincts of 
the Royal Hospital of St. Katherine’s,’ by Claridge 
and Iveson, 4to, calf, 1825, 5/. 5s. ‘It gives the 
value of the fee of the church and lands at 60,000/., 
a bonus of 20,000/. being expected by the Chan- 
cellor. A new Hospital was to be erected else- 
where, and is still unbuilt. The estate, with an 
annual income of 15,500/., was sold at little more 
than 10 years’ purchase, at a loss of 20,000/. on the 
valuers’ own figures.” 

Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 138 
contains the 7'ransactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, 1872-93, and the Proceedings to De- 
cember, 1902, a fine set, good as new, 14/. 10s.; 
Audsley and Bowes’s ‘ Keramic Art of Japan,’ 
5I. 58.3 Society’s 7'ransactions, 1857 to 1889, 
71. 7s.; Fairholt’s ‘ Roman Coins,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1/. 1s.; 
Walpole’s ‘Royal and Noble Authors,’ original 
impressions of the portraits, a fine copy, 1806, 
3/. 18s.; Drake’s ‘History of York,’ large folio, 
russia gilt, 1736, 5/. 5s.; Nash’s ‘ Mansions of Eng- 
land,’ 4 vols. in 1, folio, handsomely bound in 
morocco extra, 1874, 3/. 18s.; Planché’s ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Costume,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1876-9, 5/. 15s.; and Turner’s 
‘Views in England and Wales,’ 2 vols., 4to, original 
half-morocco, 1838, 6/. There are some portraits 
and prints, including a portrait in oils of General 
Beauregard of the American Confederate Army, 
1860-64, 50/.; three coloured engravings, ‘ Rustic 
Hours,’ by Wheatley, 25/. the three; and a tine 
large aquatint etched by Morland, coloured by 
Alken, 8/. 8s. 


Mr. C. Richardson’s Manchester Catalogue 55, 
Part 2, contains the first edition of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘Euphranor,’ Pickering, 1851, 3/. 10s.; 


“French Masterpieces,” edited by Edmund Gosse, 
12 vols., 27. 10s. ; first edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Life 
of Nash,’ 1762, 1/. 15s. ; and ‘Mrs. Delany’s Auto- 
biography and ‘ey 6 vols., original 
cloth, 1861-2, _5/. nder Hallam is a rarity, 
‘Remains in Prose and Verse of Arthur Henry 
Hallam,’ originally printed in 1834, privately 
printed, 1853, 14/.. This is a presentation copy to 
the late Prof. Conington “from the editor.” Under 
Huth Library are the 27 vols. edited by Grosart for 
wrivate circulation only, 1881-6, 22/. 10s. Works on 
reland include Carlton’s ‘Traits of the Irish 
Peasantry.’ 1843-4, 3/. There is_a nice copy of 
Ainger’s edition of Lamb, 1/7. 10s. Under Piozziana 
are interesting items; and under Punch is a com- 
plete set of the original issue, 1841-1903, half-calf, 
251. Among Dickens items is ‘The Household 
Narrative,’ 6 vols., 1850-55, 7s. 6d. Under Reichen- 
bachia is Sandar’s choice work, 4 vols., large folio, 
1888-94, full morocco, 22/. 


Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 163 is 
devoted to Topography of Great Britain and 
Ireland, being the remaining portion of the library 
of the late Thomas Parker, of Oldham. The works 
are arranged under counties. We note a few items: 
Dyer’s ‘Cambridge,’ large paper, 1814, 2/.2s.; Lang- 
don’s ‘Old Cornish Crosses,’ 14s. 6d.; Fielding and 
Walton’s ‘ Tour of the English Lakes,’ Ackermann, 
1821, 3/. 10s.; and Hibbert-Ware and Whatton’s 
‘History of the Foundations in Manchester of the 
Christ’s College, Chetham Hospital, &c.,’ 2/. 10s. A 
long list under Yorkshire, of course, includes 
Whitaker’s ‘ Richmondshire,’ 1823, 8/. 8s.; also his 
‘Craven,’ Leeds, 1878, 2/. 2s. The Catalogue 
contains 1,364 items, and each has its special 
interest. 


Notices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following 


notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ad aly the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


Erratum.—P. 254, col. 2, 1. 24 from foot, for 1376 


read 1736. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 


lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E 


we 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


| 
| 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
POOLE & 
104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


LONDON, W.C., 
for a Quotation. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 
CATALOGUE 322—containing the LIBRARY of the 
late Prof. JOHN STRAHAN and other recent Purchases, 

Free on 

JOHN MILTON. Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 
OF 'S MINOR POEMS, preserved in the of 
College, Cambridge. With Preface and Notes, yw. Lis 
WRIGHT. Folio, privately printed, 1899, in cloth we, 31s. oe or 
half-bound, roxburghe, style, 22. 2s, 

* Onlya few copies left. 

8. LEIGH SOTHEBY’S RAMBLES IN THE BES. 
DATION OF THE AUTOGRAPH OF MILTON, 1:61. Folio, 1 
Catalogue of Portraits, &c., exhibited at MILTON TERCEN. 
TENARY, wa College, Cambridge, 1903. Many Portraits, &. 


1, awe STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 
The following Catalogues will be sent post free to any 
Part ne the World :— 


ITISH TOP HY 48 pages. 
ALDRY AND ARCHEOLOGY 
MILITARY LI URE 40 ,, 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY 20 
AFRICAN TRAVELS ss 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS 


BOOK BARGAINS 24 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Baedeker’s Tourist Guide-Books. 


A Large Stock of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, and Oriental Books kept on 
hand to select from. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
_ TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS, 


CATALOGUES post free. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


FROM 


ALEXANDER TO NAPOLEON. 


Catalogue of 100 Pages 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 2 vols. Svo, pp. 932, price 30s, net. 


A SURVEY OF LONDON. 


By JOHN stow. 


Reprinted from the Text of 1603. 


With Introduction and Notes by CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD, M.A. 
St. John’s College, Editor of ‘Chronicles of London.’ 


With 4 Illustrations and a Map of London, circa 1600, by EMERY WALKER (20 in. by 15 in.). 


Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Completion of Vol. VI. (L—N), 31. 5s.; also a Part, MONOPOLY—MYZ, b 
Dr. BRADLEY ; N—NYWE, by Dr. CRAIGIE, 17s. 6d. ; and a Section MOVEMENT-—MYZ, by Dr. BRADLEY. 
2s, 6d. ‘The next Issue (January 1) will be a further portion of P, by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Already published, 
A—L, M@—MYZ, N—O, P—PREMIOUS, Q, R—RIBALDOUSLY. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CRITICAL ESSAYS. 
By J. E.SPINGARN. 3 vols. Vols. I. and II. each 5s, net. Vol. III. in the Press. 


Spectator.—‘‘ Prof. Spingarn’s collection of the literary essays of the period isa welcome step towards the fuller appre- 
ciation of a brilliant and egeraps age. Prof. Spingarn’s introduction is an illuminating piece of work, laying down 
the main lines of his subject with admirable clarity, and following them up with real force and reaps go of that rare kind 
of erudition which never grows pedantic. The essays themselves are interesting from many points of view.” 


THE CHRONICLE OF JOHN OF WORCESTER, 1118-1140. 


Being the continuation of the ‘ Chronicon ex Chronicis’ of Florence of Worcester. Edited from a Manuscript in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by J. R. H. WEAVER. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. 


LIKHA [Anecdota Oxoniensia. Medieval and Modern Series, Part XIII. 
By FIRDAUSI OF TUS. Edited from the Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, the British Museum, and the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the two Lithographed Texts of Teheran and Lucknow (or Cawnpore), by 
HERMANN ETHE, Fasciculus Primus. 


[Anecdota Oxoniensia. Aryan Series, Part VI, 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS IN THE INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 


Including the Cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. II. MUGHAL EMPERORS OF INDIA. By H. NELSON WRIGHT. Royal 8vo, 40s. net. 

Previously published: Vol. I. By VINCENT A. SMITH, 30s. net; or, separately, Part I. THE EARLY FOREIGN 
DYNASTIES AND THE GUPTAS. 15s. net. Part Il. ANCIENT COINS OF INDIAN TYPES. 6s. net. Part IIL 
PERSIAN, MEDIAEVAL, SOUTH INDIAN, AND MISCELLANEOUS COINS. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Part L 
THE SULTANS OF DELHI. Part Il CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES OF INDIA. By H. NELSON WRIGHT. 
With 25 Plates. 30s. net. (The first Section of Part II. by SIR JAMES BOURDILLON.) (Published for the ‘Trustees of the 


Indian Museum.) 
Academy.—* Will be of great value to seekers after first-hand data, whether for the study of Indian history or of 
Indian metrology..... In all points of real importance the catalogue is all a catalogue should be.” 


NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE VULGATE GOSPEL. 


By DOM JOHN CHAPMAN, 0.5.B.  8vo, 16s. net. 


AN ADDRESS. 
DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE CHRISTIAN SECTION OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By W. SANDAY, D.D. vo, 1s. net. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 
An Evening Discourse to the British Association, at their Meeting at Dublin, September, 1908. By H. H. TURNER, 
D.Sc. F.R.S.  8vo, 1s. net. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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